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Preferred Ages for Vocational Counseling 


ROSE G. ANDERSON 


Director, The Psychological Service Center, New York City 


SYCHOLOGISTS ENGAGED IN vocational gul- 
ws concur in the opinion that voca- 
tional counseling should precede and deter- 
mine educational specialization and job- 
training. They also recognize that many 
luctuating personal and economic factors 
necessitate continuous counseling facilities 
tor individual cases and occupational levels 

In connection with a unique counseling 
project in an industry, the opportunity was 
afforded the writer to check these judgments 
against the opinions of individuals who had 
received vocational counseling. 

The project was initiated by the industry 
during World War II in the interests of the 
post-war planning and readjustments of its 
temporary employees, and in the interests of 
any more effective use of the employees’ skills 
that might be indicated. 

Comprehensive vocational counseling on 
company time was made available to all 
employees at company expense. A total of 
85 per cent of plant personnel (1,184 in- 
dividuals), at all occupational and executive 
levels, availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity. 

The counseling procedure in each case in- 
volved broad-scale sampling of aptitudes, 
objective measures of interest and personality, 
and individual interviews preliminary and 
subsequent to the testing schedule. Because 
of the presence of the counseling unit in the 
plant, many employees in the plant requested 
follow-up counseling in varying amounts. 
The entire project covered a period of fifteen 
months of full-time work by a staff of three 
counselors and five assistants and clerical 


workers, with periodic visits and supervision 
by the writer 

The counseling was completed the week of 
V-J Day. Just prior to this period a follow 
up questionnaire designed to evaluate th« 
benefits of the counseling experien had 
been circulated to all those counseled Th 
number of returns was limited by 
ping of 600 employees the Monday after V-] 
Day and by the fact that a considerable num 
ber of employees who had previously left the 
plant were no longer available Returns 


were received from 681 individuals (416 men 
and 265 women 

This report concerns itself with the replies 
At 
think counseling should be pr 

The replies to this question were analyzed 
of educa 


tO ome question what ag 


according to the sex, age, years luc: 
tion, and intelligence test percentile rank of 
the respondents. An unpublished test by 
the writer, The Adult Placement Test, 
used for this analysis. The test has separate 
verbal and numerical The tota 
score has a Pearson correlation of 0.824 with 
the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination for 83 industrial em- 
ployees, and a correlation of 0.797 with the 
Otis Gamma Test for 98 clients of the New 
York University Testing and Advisement 
Center. 

Tasxe I presents the results for 416 men. 
For the group as a whole, 58.7 per cent favor 
counseling during the high school or pre 
vocational period; 16.8 per cent favor it in 
the early post-high school or vocational 
period; and 19.7 per cent indicate a wide span 


was 


sections 
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TABLE I 


RECOMMENDED COUNSELING PERIOD—MEN 


By Education Level 


High Sch Post- Continuous ( Per Cent No 
Pre-V oc. H.S Repl) 
Yrs. Education No. Per Cent PerCent To 34 To 44 To 45+ PerCen: 
8 or less 62 33.9 19.4 24.2 8.0 8.0 6.5 
9-11 8] 66.7 11] 99 49 3.7 
12 185 60.5 22.3 10 3 0.0 2.2 4¢ 
13+ 88 64.8 ] 20.5 0.0 1] 4 § 
By Age Level High Sch. Post- Continuous (Per Cent No 
Pre-V oc. H.S,. Rep!) 
Age No. Per Cent PerCent To 34 To 44 To 45 + Per Cent 
18-25 45 57.8 20.0 8.9 22 2.2 8.9 
26-40 279 62.7 18.3 11.8 1.4 2.2 36 
41+ 92 46.8 10.9 25.0 4.3 6.5 6.5 
By Test Level High Sch. Post-— Continuous ‘Per Cent) No 
Pre-V oc. H.S. Rep!) 
Percentile No. Per Cent PerCent To 34 To 44 To 45+ PerCenr 
30 or less 100 44.0 16.0 23.0 6.0 6.0 5.0 
31-70 150 59.3 18.7 12.0 2.0 4.0 4.0 
71+ 166 66.9 15.7 11.4 0.0 0.6 5.4 
ToTaL 416 58.7 16.8 14.4 2.2 3.1 4.8 


of years, extending in 14.4 per cent through 
the age of 34, 2.2 per cent through the age of 
44, and 3.1 per cent beyond the age of 44. 

When the results for the different groups 
are examined, some of the personal factors 
which determine the desire and need for coun- 
seling are apparent. 

In the less well-educated group (8th grade 
or less), 44.2 per cent reflect the desirability 
for continuous counseling, with 8 per cent 
of the group indicating it should be avail- 
able up to the age of 44, and 8 per cent be- 
yond this age. In contrast, the best educated 
group (13 years or more) reflect the opinion 
that vocational adjustment should be an ac- 
complished fact by the age of 35. 

In the case of age distributions, the younger 
group (18-25 years) reflect the optimistic 
anticipation that stable vocational place- 
ment will be achieved by the age of 35. 
It would seem that the experience of the 
oldest group (aged 41 and over) has not 
confirmed this optimism, since 35.8 per cent 
favor continuous counseling, 10.8 per cent 


favoring its continuance beyond 35 years 
6.5 per cent beyond 45 years. 

When ability levels, according to inte! 
ligence test percentile, are considered, the 
results for the lowest ability levels (per 
centiles of 30 or less) reflect the experience 
that counseling may be needed over a wide 
age-range in order to achieve a permanent 
occupational adjustment. In 35 per cent of 
cases, it is favored to or beyond the age of 
34; in 12 per cent of the cases, beyond the age 
of 35; in six per cent beyond the age of 45 

The results for the highest ability levels 
(percentiles of 71 or more) reflect either a 
more optimistic outlook or a more favor- 
able occupational experience in that only 12 
per cent indicate the desirability for coun- 
seling beyond the early post-high schoo! 
period, and less than 1 per cent beyond the 
age of 34. 

The close similarity between the results 
for the men with less education and lower 
ability levels, and the men over 40 years of 
age, would appear significant in reflecting 
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factors which contribute toward occupa- 
tional uncertainty or insecurity. 

Further analysis of results suggests that 
these factors singly are less significant than in 
combination. Among the 92 men aged 41 or 
older, 26 men or 28.3 per cent fall in the 
lowest percentile group and also have 8 or 
fewer years of education. This group ac- 
counts for 49 per cent of the preferences ex- 
pressed by the total group of 92 for broad- 
range counseling. The 9.8 per cent of oldest 
men who are in the highest percentile group 
and have 13 or more years of education ex- 
press no preferences for counseling beyond 
the early post-high school period. 

In the case of the youngest age group of 
45 men, 25 men or 55 per cent fall in the 
highest percentile group and have had a 
high school education or better. This group 
expresses no preferences for counseling be- 
yond the age of 34. This result indicates 
that factors other than youthful optimism 
have influenced the judgments of this age- 
group 

In considering the results for women re- 
spondents, certain differences in the com- 
position of the group should be noted. Since 
these individuals were counseled during the 
war, the majority of younger men had been 
inducted into the Armed Services. Their 
places had been filled in many instances by 
women. Some of these were college women 
carrying a combined work-study schedule. 
A number of college women were working 
during their summer vacation. As a group, 
the women represent a higher educational 
level than the men, 83.4 per cent having 12 
or more years of education, in comparison 
with 65.9 per cent for the men. They are 
also slightly more highly selected in mental 
ability, 43.0 per cent falling above the 70 
percentile on the intelligence test, in com- 
parison with 39.9 per cent for the men. These 
and other comparisons are shown in Tasu 
Il. 

The women’s group as a whole is weighted 
in the directions of youth, higher educa- 
tional, and higher ability levels (Taste III). 
The larger proportion (74.8 per cent of the 
total group), favoring counseling in the high 
school or pre-vocational period, and the 
small proportion (12 per cent), favoring con- 


I] 


Sex CoMPARISONS 


Male Female 
PerCent PerCent 
Education: years or 
less 14.9 
Education: 12 years or 
more 65.9 83.4 
Test: 30 percentile orless 24.0 17.0 
Test: 70 percentile or 
more 39.9 43.0 
Education: 12 years or 
more 
Test: 70 percentile or 
more 34.4 40.8 


tinucus counseling into the latter years, re- 
flect the trends noted in the younger, better- 
educated, and more able men 

Greater interest in counseling beyond age 
44 is again expressed by the women with least 
education and by the women over age 40 
A division of interest in these groups is, 
however, reflected in the proportions which 
failed to respond to the question. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that a propor 
tion of the older women were housewives 
who were helping out in the war effort and 
who expected to discontinue working after 
the war emergency. All the women in the 
lowest educational group, and half the wo- 
men in the group with 9 to 11 years of educa- 
tion who did not answer the question, were 
in the oldest age group 

In this project, individuals of 
calibre were found doing intellectually un- 
demanding jobs because of the lack of special 
ized education. These individuals were often 
high school graduates from homes of low edu 


Completion 


superior 


cational and economic status 
of high school had represented a financia! 
sacrifice on the part of their parents. The 
need to contribute to self-support or family 
earnings had made further education appear 
impossible. As a result, they did not take 
college preparatory courses, although well 
qualified for higher academic training and for 
professional fields. Adequate guidance facili 
ties in their high schools would have per 
mitted the identification of these students, 
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Taste III 


RECOMMENDED COUNSELING 


By Education Level High Sch. Post- Continuous ( Per Cent No 
Pre-V oc H.S. Reply 
Yrs. Education No Per Cent PerCent To 34 To 44 4To 4§+ Per Cenr 
8 or less 15 46.6 20.0 6.7 0.0 6.7 20.0 
9-1] 39 69.2 5.1 Wa 0.0 2.6 15.4 
12 131] 74.8 7.6 9.9 2.3 2.3 2 
13+ 80 82.5 8.8 3.7 ee 3.8 0.0 
By Age Level High Sch. Post- Continuous ( Per Cent) No 
Pre-l H. Reply 
Age No Per Cent PerCent To 34 To 44 To 45+ PerCen: 
18-25 154 81.8 7.2 3.9 1.9 1.9 3.3 
26-40 69 69.6 11.6 15.9 0.0 0.0 2.9 
41+ 42 $7.2 7.1 7.1 2.4 11.9 14.3 
By Test Level High Sch. Post- Continuous ( Per Cent) No 
Pre-Voc. H.S. Reply 
Percentile No. Per Cent PerCent To 34 To 44 To 45+ PerCenr 
30 or less 45 64.5 + 6.7 2.2 4.4 8.9 
31-70 106 73.6 6.6 6.6 1.9 7 6.6 
71+ 114 79.8 7.9 8.8 09 0.9 1.7 
ToTAL 265 74.8 8.3 7.5 1.5 3.0 4.9 


acquainted them with the possibilities for 
scholarship aid, student loans, and self- 
support plans, and encouraged development 
of their potentialities toward greater self- 
realization and social usefulness. 

An illustrative case is that of a young mar- 
ried man working as a machinist. He had 
taken a commercial course in high school be- 
cause that seemed most likely to lead to im- 
mediate employment. Before joining this 
company he had held a series of low-level 
unskilled jobs that required no education 
beyond grammar school. His vocational 
analysis reflected strong enthusiasm for 
natural science fields, with exceptionally 
strong supporting aptitudes for such speciali- 
zation. His age and family responsibilities 
precluded any consideration of the prolonged 
study necessary to enter such work. The 
result: society’s loss of a potentially fine 
scientist, and for the man himself, an emo- 
tionally frustrating vocational experience. 

A more promising outcome of vocational 
counseling is illustrated by the case of a 


young veteran who left school at the end of 
the eighth grade. His entire previous work 
experience was in a CCC camp and on WPA 
projects. We quote from his own confidentia! 
statement to a business acquaintance: 

"‘He surprised the hell out of me by show- 
ing me where I had special ability in mechan- 
ics . . . and I am pretty sure he rated me cor- 
rectly because that type of work isn’t tire- 
some or too hard, or too dirty, so I think 
I've found the ‘niche in the wall’ that I fit 
into. And this surprised me most 
his tests show that I am as smart as the aver- 
age high school graduate. From now on if 
anyone tells me something one way and | 
think another way, he's going to have to 
prove it to me before he has his way about 
it... . I have a far better outlook on life 
than I had just a week ago. It’s a great 
release because I don’t believe I ever be- 
fore even had an idea of what I would like 
co do or be.”’ 

In summary, the trend of these results for 
both sexes is considered significant and of 
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eneral interest because the respondents¥¥dividual factors, encountered 
ad had first-hand experience in what con- 


which determine the need for 
tutes vocational counseling, and in seeing ' counseling, includ personal a 


themselves what its contributions may be _ lems resulting in self-disparagen 


to self-understanding, personal development, of self-confidence, personality 


and vocational direction. propriate to the demands of ¢ 


[he large proportion of replies, the empha- ests which conflict with 
sis on both early and continuous counseling, sures or family responsibili 


and the trend to include the respondents’ tional specialization which 
wn age-range in the counseling period are tion to vocational interest 


ore 
interpreted as reflections of the opinion that The frequency with which 
the respondents had found the experience to pressed regret that they had 
xe of real value. ceived the benefits of coun 


[he results confirm the experience of con- proportion which required 


ulcants that problems of vocational in-  scling, reflect the need f 


lecision and readjustment occur at all age, for both pre-vocational and « 
ability, and educational levels. Other in-  seling. 


Rose G. Anderson became Director of The Psychological Service Cent 


j 
tn 1942. She joined this organization in 1932 as Director of the ( 
Adjustment and School Service Division. Dr. Anderson has a: 
{ and directed a veterans’ counseling unit in Rockford, Illinoi She recei 


her Ph.D. from Columbia University, and is a Fellow in both the Ameri: 
Psychological Association and the American Ortho-Psychiatric A 
She is a diplomate in clinical psychology. 
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Interpreting Occupational Group Data on the 
Kuder Preference Record 


WILLIAM MICHAUX 


Graduate Student, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


5 i USE OF Objective interest test scores in 
vocational counseling ordinarily involves 
one or more of the following questions: 


Question 1. If the client is questioning the 
suitability of a certain occupation or field of 
work: Are his measured interests reasonably 
similar to those of persons already sucessful 
in that work? 

Question 2. If the client is largely unde- 
cided as to what kind of work to enter or 
train for: What fields of work or occupations 
are suggested by his interest score pattern? 

Question 3. What alternative occupations 
might be considered along with those indi- 
cated as most suitable from the standpoint of 
the client’s measured interests? 


Unlike the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, the Kuder Preference Record is not so 
constructed as to yield direct, statistically 
demonstrable answers to these questions. 
The technique herewith presented offers a 
solution to this problem, based on data in the 
revised Kuder manual! and on Part IV of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. As compared 
with Kuder’s use of Fisher's discriminant 
function for this same purpose, as sketched in 
his manual,? the method presented here will 
be found to be psychometrically somewhat 
less accurate but easier and faster to use and 
therefore more comprehensive in scope. It 
should be noted that this study is concerned 
only with Kuder’s data on men; however, the 
same techniques can be used with the data on 


women. They can likewise be used with any 


' G. Frederic Kuder, Revised Manual for the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record, pp. 10 and 11 (Chicago: Science Research 


Associates, 1946). 
* [bid., pp. 23 and 25. 


similar occupational group data which 1 
subsequently be made available. 

In many counseling interviews, Kud 
data can be satisfactorily utilized simply by 
visually comparing the client’s Kuder pr 
with one or more of the group profiles 
page 14 or 15 of the Kuder manual, thet 
Nevert 
less, it was necessary for the purposes of t! 


article to construct TasBie I herewith ] 


answering question 1 cited above. 


table serves essentially the same purpos« 
Kuder’s group profiles and at the same ti 
represents all 44 of the male occupati 
groups studied by Kuder,* while only 28 of 
44 are represented in his profiles. 

Use of Taste I can be made clearer by first 
describing how it was constructed. Columns 
1 through 3 were simply transcribed fri 
pages 10 and 11 of the Kuder manual. Col- 
umns 4 and 5 were derived from the raw-s« 
data on men found on these same pages and 
are as follows: 

Taking the occupational groups one by one, 
the mean raw scores for all nine interest scales 
were converted into percentiles by reading 
the values from a blank Adult Profile Sheet 
for Men, just as individual score-patterns arc 
read after plotting. In accordance wit 
Kuder’s suggestion, all interest measufements 
above the 75th percentile were considered 
*‘dominant”™’ interests.‘ Those at or below 
this point, but higher than the 25th percen- 
tile, were considered ‘‘neutral’’ interests 
Scores at or below the 25th percentile, which 
may be referred to as ‘‘low"’ interests, were 
eliminated in constructing the table. 


[bid., pp. 10 and 11. 
‘ Ibid., p. 4. 
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TaBLe | 


INTERESTS OF Mace OccupaTIONAL Groups as MrasureED BY Kuper Prerer 
Recorp, Form BB 


MIGHEST 


USES 
0 upa- Domina 
tional Number Highest Interests r 
Code* Occupation fCases1 2345 67 8 9 Neutra 
] Accountants and Auditors 117 2 9 D 
102 Actors 27 5 67 1) 
006 Authors, Editors, and Reporters 50 6 D 
070 Chemists 31 3 D 
0810 Clergymen 31 6 S D 
0122 Country Agricultural Agents 46 3 6 8 N 
170 ~= Electrical Engineers 41 3 D 
0180 Industrial Engineers D 
190 Mechanical Engineers 60 1 3 5 N 
)22 Lawyers and Judges 20 6 D 
024 Musicians and Music Teachers 7 7 D 
\24 Music Teachers 20 6 7 D 
0251 Drugstore Managers and Pharmacists 130 3 4 7 N 
0270 Social Workers g 
0276 National Service Officers, Veterans 
Organization 39 D 
0310 Secondary School Teachers 120 67 8 N 
High School Teachers of Commercial 
Subjects 25 9 D 
High School Teachers of English 16 6 7 D 
High School Teachers of Mathematics 21 D 
High School Teachers of Social Studies 23 8 D 
0311 School Administrators 45 5 D 
0395 Meteorologists 185 3 D 
03997 District Supervisors of Vocational Re- 
habilitation 20 S D 
0398 Personnel Managers 67 4 6 8 N 
041] Aviators 34 l 3 D 
048 Draftsmen 26 5 D 
0574 ~=Physical Education Instructors 60 8 D 
0615 Radio Field Engineers 33 3 D 
0668 Weather Observers 99 3 D 
072 Retail Managers 82 4 7 9 N 
0727 Farm Supply Store Managers 4] 2 4 9 N 
0729 Retail Store Managers 2 4 7 9 N 
0975 Production Managers 42 1 3 4 N 
0976 Sales Managers 89 4 D 
O99X Business Managers 47 2 6 9 N 
101 Bookkeepers and Cashiers 20 2 9 D 
134 Shipping and Receiving Clerks 20 4 7 9 N 
157 Insurance Agents and Underwriters 24 4 D 
16503 Securities Salesmen 59 4 D 
180 Salesmen to Consumers 130 4 D 
185 Salesmen and Agents Except to Con- 
sumers 28 4 D 
583. Mechanics and Repairmen 3440—COI 3 5 N 
592 Manufacturing Foremen 69 1 3 5 N 
5923 Steel Manufacturing Foremen 54.1 3 5 N 


= 
As given in the Kuder Manual. 


| 
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TaBLe Il 


“Dominant” [nteresr PATTERNS ON THE Kuper Prererence Record Tue Occupat 
Groups or Wuicn Torey ARE TyPICAL 


Profile Index 
Dominant 
Interests ) 


3 


67 
68 


123 


t Code number had to be assigned through regular classification technique because the job or jobs comprised by the 


Occupational Groups 


Chemists 


Electrical Engineers 

Meteorologists 

Radio Field Engineers 

Weather Observers 

Sales Managers 

Insurance Agents and Underwriters 

Securities Salesmen 

Salesmen to Consumers 

Salesmen and Agents Except to Con- 
sumers 

Draftsmen 


Authors, Editors, and Reporters 
Lawyers and Judges 
Musicians and Music Teachers 


Social Workers 

National Service Officers, Vecerans 
Organization 

High School Teachers of Social Studies 

School Administrators 

District Supervisors of Vocational Re- 
habilitation 


Physical Education Instructors 

High School Teachers of Commercial 
Subjects 

Aviators 

High School Teachers of Mathematics 

Accountants and Auditors 

Bookkeepers and Cashiers 


Music Teachers 
High School Teachers of English 
Clergymen 


Industrial Engineers 


3 
D.O.T., 


0-X7.04 


group title were not indexed in Section III of Part IV of the Dictionary. 


} As given in the Kuder Manual. 


4 


USES 
Occupational 


Code 4 
0070 
0170 
0395 
0615 


0668 
0976 


0270 
0276 
0310 
0311 
03997 


0574 


84 
I 0-X7.03 
0-X7.48 
0-X7. 30 
0-X7.48 
0-X7 . 30* 
4 0-X8.10 
1-X5.5* 157 
1-X5.5* 16503 
1-X5.5 180 
1-X5.5 185 
5 0-X7.44 048 I 
0-X7.7 
6 0-X3 006 
| 0-X2 024 
0-X6.04F 
0-X6.12 
0-X6.14* 
0-X6.00 
0-X6.00 
0-X6.14* 
0-X8.10* 
0-X6.06 | 
9 
0-X6.01 0310 | 
13 0-X7.49 0411 
23 0-X6.00 0310 
29 0-X7.11 001 
1-X1.1 101 
1-X2.0 
1-X2.8 
1-X2.9 
1-X4.0 
1-X5.0 
1-X5.7 
0-X6.04* 0243 
0-X6.00 0310 
0-X6.0* 00810 
0-X6.1* 
= 0-X7.41 0180 
567 Actors 0-X4.2 002 
° Code number aw regular classification technique in order to cover an essential phase of the work not repre 
sent Section III of Part IV of the Dictionary 
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In the next step, the digits 1 through 9 
were used to symbolize the nine Kuder inter- 


st scales—an arrangement which is already 


if 


miliar to those who use the test regularly: 


1. Mechanical 

2. Computational 
3. Scientific 

4. Persuasive 

5. Artistic 

6. Literary 

7. Musical 

8. Social Service 
9. Clerical 


For each occupational group, those inter- 
sts which measured ‘‘dominant’’ were entered 


in the appropriate spaces, as shown; in column 
4 of Taste I—followed by ‘‘D”’ in column § to 
indicate “‘Dominant.’’ The symbol was 
applicable to only 30 of the 44 groups, since 
14 groups showed no mean interest scores 
whatever in the ‘‘dominant’’ range. The 
procedure adopted for each of these 14 groups 
was to enter in column 4 the three highest 
interests, followed by ‘*N"’ in column 5 to 
indicate ‘‘Neutral.’"" This completed the 
analysis of Kuder’s data and the groundwork 
for our interpretive technique. 

We are now ready to deal with our question 
No. 1 by using Tasie I with any male client's 
Kuder profile. The counselor first locates in 
columns 1 and 2 the occupation in question. 
He then simply notes its highest interests and 
whether they are dominant or neutral, and 
ascertains whether these same interests are 
comparably prominent in the client's profile. 

his comparison can be facilitated by drawing 
on the client's profile, at the 75th percentile, a 
horizontal line from the left edge to the right 
edge, preferably of a color different from the 
interest graphing. This serves to separate 
the “‘dominant’’ range from the ‘“‘neutral"’ 
and “‘low"’ ranges. Similarity of interests is, 
of course, interpreted favorably, and vice 
versa. 

The use of Kuder’s data in this manner is 
obviously rather narrowly limited at present 
by the small number of occupational groups 
represented. In fact, the whole structure 
herewith presented is hardly more than a 
framework to which the counselor himself 
may later add any similar data which become 


available to 
gradually expand the scope 
terpretive technique 


At this point it is well to note what may b 
considered a margin for error in interpreta 
tion. That is the fact that Tasie I con 


itself with not more than three of tl 


Kuder interest areas This ter to obs 
the secondary significance which supp 
] 


interests certainly have for some occupati 
A case illustrative of this would be tl 
pational group, “‘Draftsn USES 
048 Taste I shows that this group | ly 
one dominant interest measurement mely, 
No. 5, Artistic But in the case of a client 
having the same single dominant interest, a 
very low Mechanical interest score would 
not be favorable for training or employment 
in drafting. 7 
raw mechanical re of § for Drafts 
on page 11 of the ual; it 
on the Adult Profile Sheet for Men is 63 Th 
competent counselor will naturally be th 
ough enough to avoid such oversimplifi 
tions and cut-and-dried p lures 

There is also a weakness Taste I that is 
inherent in the data on which it is b | 
This is the small numb f jects found 1 
many of the norm groups, the smallest having 
only 16 subjects Such restrict ampling 
may account for some of the apparently 
atypical pattern fact f xample, Musi 


cal as one of the two dominant interests of 
“High Sc hers of English’’ (USES 


School Tea 
code 0310 number of cases in each 


As the 


group Is shown in column 3, proper caution 
may be exercised accordingly in interpreta 
tion. 

We come now to Questions 2 and 3, as 
stated above. In order to 


tively with these questiot 


data, Was mecessary 


and III. The framework of both the ib] 
is simply a rearrangement of the TaBut I data 


It should be clearly noted at the outset that 
there is no difference between Tastes II and 
III, structurally or functios 
dominant interest patterns only are treated in 
the former and meutral patterns only in th 
latter. Thus, if the Kuder Profile Sheet 


shows one or more 7 


illy, except that 


above the 75th 


percentile, these interests would be cons! lered 


nterests 


additions would 
of the whole 
» 
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Taste III 
INTEREST PATTERNS ON THE KuDER PREFERENCE RECORD AND THE OccuPATION a: 


Groups or ArE TyPIcaL 


l 2 3 
Profile Index USES 
“Neutral D.O.T., Occupation 
Interests) Occupational Groups Part IV Code Code! 


134 Production Managers 0-X7.41 0975 
O-X8. 39 
0-X8.41 
135 Mechanical Engineers 0-X7.44 0190 
0-X7.42 
029 4-X6.183 583 
100 4-X6.185 
102 4-X6.209 
.103 4-X6.211 
105 4-X6.308 as 
106 4-X6.309 
107 4-X6.310 
.109 4-X6.328 1] 
181 4-X6. 386 
Manufacturing Foremen 0-X8.41 
O-X8.42 
0-X8 . 46 
4-X2.489 
4-X6.641 
Steel Manufacturing Foremen 0-X8.42 5923 P 
0-X8 . 46 g 
0-X8.41 ] 
249 Farm Supply Store Managers 0-X8.10* 0727 9 
269 Business Managers 0-X8.10 099X E 
0-X8.25t 
0-X8.49+ 
347 Drugstore Managers and Pharmacists 0-X7 .03 0251 
0-X8.10T 
0-X8.25f 
368 County Agricultural Agents 0-X6.03 0122 : 
468 Personnel Managers 0-X8.10 0398 
0-X6.14 
479 Retail Managers 0-X7.15T 072 
0-X8.10F 
0-X8.49F 
1-X5.7 
Retail Store Managers 0-X8.10* 0729 
1-X5.7* 
Shipping and Receiving Clerks 1-X1.1 
1-X2.0 
1-X2.8 
1-X2.9 
678 Secondary School Teachers 0-X6.00 0310 
0-X6.01 
0-X6.04 


' 


Mechanics and Repairmen 


ANNNN NNN 


134 


* Code number had to be assigned through regular classification technique because the job or jobs comprised by 
the group title were not indexed in Section III of Part IV of the Dictionary. 

+ Code number added by regular classification technique in order to cover an essential phase of the work not repre 
sented in Section III of Part IV of the Dictionary. 

t As given in the Kuder Manual. 
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minant, and Tasre II would be the table 
ulred: while Taare III would be used 
ly with Kuder profiles showing no domi- 
nt interest whatever as previously defined. 
He 
nseructioa of the tables before showing how 
Starting with column 4 


i 


re it is again necessary to explain the 


-y are to be used. 
in Tasre I, the high-interest digits for each 
nal group were combined as whole 
mbers of 3 digits or Thus, for the 

group, Accountants and Auditors, the 


less. 


its 2 and 9 were combined as 29; Actors, 
Authors, Editors, and Reporters, 6; 
These code numbers are desig- 

ited “‘profile the Kuder 
Manual, having been formed in the same way 
those in Kuder’s Taste I.°) Those com- 
ms which represented dominant inter- 


so on 


ndexes’’ as in 


all 


rs were then entered in column 1 of Taste 
II, while those representing neutral interests 
were entered in column 1 of Taste III. Each 
set of numbers was arranged for reference in 
rial order 


were simply whole numbers. 


from lowest to highest, as if they 


The next step was to assemble all the occu- 
pational groups in column 2, matching each 
group with the proper profile index in column 
1. Thus, in inspecting Taste I group by 
group, it was found that Chemists, Electrical 
Engineers, Meteorologists, Radio Field Engi- 
neers, and Weather Observers all scored 
dominant in interest group No. 3, Scientific, 
and on no other; therefore, all five groups 
were entered in Taste II opposite the interest 
symbol 3, which happened to be the first 
Those groups having 
no dominant interest measurement were 
similarly arranged but in a separate table, 
Tasre III, carrying out the distinction be- 
tween dominant and neutral interests. 

The construction of column 3 in Tastes II 
and III was the step which related all the data 
to Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. This concept was suggested by Mr. 
Lawrence Lipsett’s recent article, ‘‘Interpret- 
ing the Kuder Preference Record in Terms of 
D.0.T., Part IV.""® In deriving the Part IV 
codes to be listed in column 3, each occupa- 


number in column 1. 


°G. Frederic Kuder, Revised Manual for the Kuder Prefer- 


ence Re A 

pp. 5-8. 
* Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, XXV, 
April, 1947), pp. 395-397. 


(Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1946), 


tional group was first located in Part II of th« 


in order to ascertain what 


ik yhs if 


Dictionary 


Each of the capitalized job 
in the group was then located in Section III 


comprised. titles 


of the Dictionary, Part IV This led to tl 
Part IV code or codes represented by tl 
original Kuder occupational group, and each 
different code was then entered in column 3 of 


Tastes II and III opposite its respective group 


Minor deviations from this procedure at 
annotated beneath the tables 

Column 4 of Tastes II and III ts simply a 
D.O.T. codes as given by 
Kuder for each occupational group studied 


Use of these numbers facilitiates cross-refet 


re-listing of the 


ence to Tasie I, where the groups are at 


ranged in numerical order by code numb 
Cross-reference in the opposite direction, from 
Tasie I to Taste II or III, can be d 
starting with the profile index in column 4 of 
Taste I. This digit or group of digits is 


I] or 


followed to Tasut 


whether a dominant or patt 
indicated in column of | 

The following two examples will clarify 
the use of the tables. The first case is j 
beginning an illustration of our Question |] 
In the course of a guidance interview, 
young, impulsive male client avers that he ts 


strongly interested 


His Kuder Prefers 


In aviation as a Carect 


rd profile is 


Scale Percentil 
No. Interest Adult Male 
] Mechanical 30 
2 Computational 33 
3 Scientific 22 
4 Persuasive 9] 
5 Artistic 18 
6 Literary 70 
Musical 
Social Service 
9 Clerical 74 


Taste I indicates that aviators as a group are 
found to be above the 75th percentile in intet 
ests Nos. 1 and 3, Mechanical! and Scientific 
But the client is below average on each of 
these scales. Let us suppose that this indica 
tion disfavoring aviation is confirmed by (1 
other interview and test-score factors suggest 
ing weak aptitude for technical 


(2) the currently poor employment outlook 


work, and 
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for aviators. Thus, exploratory appraisal of 
the Kuder pattern becomes one of the next 
steps in the interview, in doing which we 
adopt the same approach as that indicated in 
our Question 2. Since scale No. 4 is the only 
one in which the client measured higher than 
the 75th percentile, our profile index would be 
4, to be consulted in Tasie II where the 
dominant patterns are listed. This reference 
reveals the following five occupational groups, 
each of which resembles our client by having 
‘‘Persuasive’’ as the only dominant Kuder 
interest Measure: 


Sales Managers 

Insurance Agents and Underwriters 
Securities Salesmen 

Salesmen to Consumers 

Salesmen and Agents Except to Consumers 


Thus, the use of the Kuder Preference Record 
as interpreted through our tables has led 
potentially to an objectively validated change 
of outlook in this guidance interview. If 
other interview factors should support the 
plausibility of these suggestions, the counse- 
lor could follow through to specific D.O.T. 


job titles. This would be done by consulting 
in Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV, t} 
codes shown opposite each of our five *‘Per- 
suasive’’ groups in column 3 of Taste II. 

As a final illustration, exemplifying Qu 
tion 2, let us take the rare but perplexing case 
of an undecided client whose Kuder profile 
yields no measure whatever that is high 
enough to insure a stimulating or rewarding 
interest ina career. His pattern reads: 


Scale Percentil. 
No. Interest (Adult Mal: 

] Mechanical 70 

2 Computational 49 

3 Scientific 72 

4 Persuasive 36 

5 Artistic 61 

6 Literary 30 

7 Musical 4 

8 Social Service 27 

Y Clerical 18 


| 
| 
| 


Before interpreting these scores as we ar 
suggesting, the counselor would check th 
possibilities of carelessness on the client's 
part, poor verbal comprehension or reading 


Ficure 1 


Name 


Although this interest pattern reveals 
no interest high enough to be inter- 
preted as ‘‘Dominant,’’ the 3 highest 
‘““Neutral’’ interests are the same as 
those found to be typically the 3 high- 
est ‘‘Neutral’’ interests of the follow- 
ing occupational group or groups: 


Mechanical Engineers......... 


(Comparison based on data on pp. 10 
and 11 of Revised Manual for the Kuder 
Preference Record, 1946, interpreted 
through*’ Adult Profile Sheet for Men.”) 


Mechanics and Repairmen................... 


Manufacturing Foremen................ 


Steel Manufacturing Foremen................ 


Related job titles may be found under 
the following entry classification code 
or codes in Part IV of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles: 


0-X7.44, 0-X7.42. 


.4-X2.029, 4-X2.100, 4-X2 

4-X2.103, 4-X2.105, 4-X2.106, 
4-X2.107, 4-X2.109, 4-X6.181, 
4-X6.183, 4-X6.185, 4-X6.209, 
4-X6.211, 4-X6.308, 4-X6. 309, 
4-X6.310, 4-X6.328, 4-X6.386. 


102, 


0-X8.41, 0-X8.42, 0-X8.46, 


4-X2.489, 4-X6.641. 
.0O-X8.41, 0-X8.42; 0-X8.46. 
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ibility, and strong interest in personal ser- by the references and cross-references enc 
vice work or manual labor, neither of whichis tered in Part IV of the Dictionary as used with 
measured by the Kuder test. Having elimi- our tables. 
nated these, he would see by inspection that For those counseling situations where pet 

e three highest interest measures would manence and completeness of 1 rds at t 
form a profile index of 135 (Mechanical—l, neglected, it may be found wort! | 
Scientific—3, Artistic—5). He would then preserve our int rpretive w 
look for the profile index 135 in column 1 of © of the three reporting forms rept 
Tasxe III (not Tasre I] which comprises only footnote below. Each form can be repr 
jominant measures). Opposite the 135index on slips of paper small « to be atta 

found four occupational groups: to the Kuder profile without cov 
Mechanics and Repairmen Use of three 
ne ssitated by thet irce § re-pattern possi 


Manufacturing Foremen 
Steel Manufacturing Foremen 


bilities: 


1. One dominant interest 


This particular listing could be used through- 
‘ More than one dominant interest 


ut the rest of the interview with advanta- 2 
3. No dominant interest 
seous flexibility, in view of the three differing 
levels of ability represented among the four By way of illustration, Figure 1 shows th 
groups. neutral-interest form used as it would be wit 
As for our Question 3, it is answered simply our second hypothetical case above 
Note: The following wording is suggested for each of the three r for j 
‘The one dominant interest in this pattern has t found to be typic i 
pational groups:...°" For score-pattern 2 rt una 
1 to be typical of the following occupational group or gt I 
pattern reveals no interest high enough to be interpreted as ‘D ant,’ the 
s those found to be typically the 3 highest ‘Neutral’ interest the follow pat r er 
For the related job titles which must be inserted in each case, wt thee tio f Part! 


f the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Note that on each form the following statet ‘ {appear ( 


based on data on pp. 10 and 11 of Revised Manual for the Kuder Preference Record, 1946 
Profile Sheet for Men."’ 


J This fall William Michaux left his position as Psychologist in the Veter- 
ans Administration Vocational Rehabilitation and Education program in 
Charlotte, N.C., in order to enter the graduate clinical psychology training 
program sponsored by the VA at Duke University. During the war, he 
served in the Army Air Forces as a Classification Specialist. A graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, Mr. Michaux completed the Army 
Specialized Training Program in personnel psychology at the University of 


Pittsburgh 
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A Method of Evaluating Group Discussion 
MELVENE DRAHEIM HARDEE and MARGARET BERNAUER ; 
Coordinator of Counseling, Florida State University; 
Psychometrist, Milwaukee Public Schools ; 


1" AN EFFORT to improve the discussions 
taking place in the class and group or- 
ganization, the members of the Department of 
Occupational Guidance at Stephens College 
expressed a wish to know “‘the worst and the 
best’’ about themselves. 

In the Fall Workshop held three weeks 
prior to the opening of school, counselors met 
with the speech clinician of the College, 
worked with her on certain exercises de- 
signed to improve voice and diction, and ex- 
tended this przctice toa use of the Mitraphone. 
Following this, the counselors received assist- 
ance from the Visual Aids Department in the 
use of the wire recorder. By the time classes 
and groups were organized in the fall, coun- 
selors were somewhat accustomed to hearing 
themselves as others heard them. 

One class session having been recorded in 
the first week of instruction, the counselors 
met in a staff hour to hear the recording 
played back and to discuss the merits and 
shortcomings of the class procedure as re- 
vealed in the play-back. Faced with the 
necessity of having a set of criteria for judg- 
ing a group discussion, the counselors at this 
point turned to the experts in speech education 
for help. The check-list chosen by the 
counselors at Stephens College for their pur- 
poses was prepared by Professors James 
McBurney and Kenneth Hance. It is repro- 
duced in the following pages, together with 
an explanation of its use in the original form 
and with some variations of the original.' 
The counselors agreed that all staff discus- 
sions of the wire recordings of class and group 


! James H. McBurney and Kenneth Hance, The Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Discussion (New York, 1939), p. 132. 


sessions should proceed on the bases of 
twelve criteria listed. 

In addition, as the twelve criteria of go 
discussion were further analyzed, counse! 
agreed that a daily self-check and a semes 
student-check should be carried out; the pu 
pose being to compare the two judgments 
an effort to reach a true evaluation of the d: 
cussion process as it Operates in the class 
group organization. 

For twelve weeks each of the six counselors 
checked herself daily on each of the tech- 
niques indicated on the check-list. She rated 
herself on a scale of 1 to 5 (very poor to excel 
lent). From these data, an average of the 
counselor's self-rating on each technique was 
obtained. 

At the end of the twelve-week period, 
students in Occupational Planning were 
asked to check the same items with referenc: 
to their counselor, also rating on a scale of | 
to 5. From these data, the average student 
estimate was obtained. 

Tastes I and II contain a tabulation of the 
average ratings for each counselor—self- 
ratings and student ratings. 

Inspection of Taste I shows an average 
rating, by students, of 4.2 of counselors’ tech 
nique. It should also be noted that there is 
very little dispersion in the average scores 
for the twelve techniques (range: 3.1 to 4.7 
Nevertheless, even within this range, relative 
strengths and weaknesses can be discerned. 

(A) Strengths of Technique (Student's View- 
point): Inspection of Taste I indicates that 
counselors vary with respect to their strongest 
points in technique as measured by the opin- 
ions of their students. Averages indicate the 


A METHOD OF EVALUATING GROUP DISCUSSION 


EFFECTIVENESS OF TECHNIQUES FROM STUDENT'S Point oF View 


Technique 


1. Does your counselor state herself 
and the problems for discussion 
clearly and fairly? 


Does your counselor allow freedom 
for you to participate in the class 
discussions? 


3. Does the class discussion help you 
to think carefully about yourself? 


4. Does your counselor guide the 
group without intruding or be- 
coming a dictator? 


5. Do you participate in group dis- 
cussions? 


6. Does your counselor encourage the 
statement of all different points of 
view? 


7. Does your counselor summarize 
the discussion adequately—with- 
out slowing down the discussion? 


8. Is your counselor ready with facts 
and other expert information when 
the group needs it? 


9. Is your counselor tactful in han- 
dling students who monopolize dis- 
cussions or are otherwise trouble- 
some in class? 


Does your counselor successfully 
handle conflicting opinions, argu- 
ments, embarrassments, and other 
‘difficult’ situations? 


11. Do the discussions develop new 
ideas through cooperative think- 
ing? 


12. Does your counselor keep the dis- 
cussion moving at an interesting 
rate of speed? (not too slow to get 
dull; not so fast that important 
points are lost?) 


General Average: 
Highest Ranking Techniques: 
Lowest Ranking Techniques: 


Couns. 


| 


A 


0 


8 


Couns 


B 


3.6 


Crass RatTiInGs 
Couns. Couns 
D 


-Average Rating 


4.5 4.4 
4.8 4.7 
3.2 
4.9 4.4 
3.0 2.6 
4.5 4.5 
3.9 3.9 
4.3 4.6 
4.6 4.5 
4.6 4.4 
3.4 3.9 
8.7 
4.1 4.1 
4 2 


( 


un 


+. 
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— 
i L Genera 
Average 
4.9 4.4 4.8 4a 
Pos 
4.8 4.5 4.8 ey 4.7 
of t! 
) 
nselor 
mes 
4.9 4.5 4.8 4.3 4.7 
ents 
.. 
Class 
isclors Po 48 44 48 46 4.6 
tech- 
xc 
excel- 
) 0 d 
of the 4.1 4 ( 4 4 4.4 
was 
were 
rence 
> of | 
ident 4.7 4.2 45 40 4.5 
f the 10. 
-self- 
4.8 4.5 4.5 4.1 1.6 
Tage 
‘ech 
sheng 42 40 38 41 39 
ores 
1.7 
tive 
<A 4.6 4.0 44 4.7 4.2 
din 
Best 4.5 4.1 4.3 4.2 4.2 
pin- 14 3 12,46 1 1,2,4 
the > 3,5 4,5 3,5 2,5 
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Taste II Boll 
EPrECTIVENESS OF TECHNIQUES IN TERMS OF CouNSsELoRS’ SeL_F-RATINGS \ 


Counse.ors’ Sevr-RATING 
Couns. A Couns. B Couns. C Couns. D Couns. E Coun 
Technique *Average Average Average Average Average Avery 
1. Did I state myself (and prob- 
lem) clearly and fairly? 3.2 3.0 3.5 3.8 4.3 34 
2. Did I stimulate participation ; 
at the beginning and main- 
tain it throughout the dis- - 
cussion? 3.0 3.5 3.6 2.8 3.8 3.0 
3. Did I guide the discussion in po 
the pattern of reflective st 
= thinking without making the 
4 pattern too obvious? Sri 
ws 4. Did I succeed in guiding the fol 
group without intruding or 
assuming the role of dictator? 3.0 3.5 +3 2.5 3.8 2 
5. Did I succeed in getting all 
“ members of the group to par- 
ticipate? 2 
a 6. Did I encourage the state- 
' ment of all different points of ar 
view? 3.0 3.0 3.8 2.7 4. 
. Did I clarify and summarize fo 
adequately without slowing " 
down the progress of the dis- 
cussion? ae 3.0 3.6 2.9 4. 5 
8. Did I adequately handle the le 
problem of expert informa- 
tion by detecting the need for 
it and providing for the ob- R 
taining of it? 3.6 3.0 3.6 3.4 4.4 3.6 1 
9. Did I tactfully and construc- 
tively handle troublesome 
individuals and unexpected 
a situations? 2.7 3.3 25 1.6 3.9 
10. Did I successfully handle the 
various types of conflict? 2.0 1.9 3. 
11. Did I keep the spirit of the 
; discussion cooperative and 
creative? 2.3 3.6 3.0 4.4 2.0 
¥ 12. Did I maintain the proper 
pace for the group, speeding 
up or slowing down the prog- 
ress as the materials and re- 
sponses of the members 
seemed to warrant? 5.3 2.8 3.4 =7 4.1 2 


nN 
Nm 
WwW 
Nm 
NR 
Ww 
w 
\o 


3.3 3.6 2.2 


w 


N 


N 
w 


General Average: 2.9 3.1 3.3 2.7 4.0 2.6 
Counselor's Highest Ranking 

Technique: 8 10 6 l 8, ll 8 
Counselor's Weakest Ranking 


Technique: 3, 10 11 10 5 10 


| 


* Average on a 1-5 scale. 


Nm 


4 
} 


Following to be generally the three strongest: 


No. 1: The counselor states herself and 
the problems for discussion clearly and 
fairly. 

No. 4: The counselor guides the group 
without intruding or becoming a dictator 

No. 2: The counselor allows freedom for 
the student to participate in class dis- 
cussions. 

The average rating for each of these three 


was 4.7. 

(B) Weaknesses of Technique (Student's View- 
point): Tasze I shows striking uniformity of 
student opinion as to outstanding weaknesses 
among these group discussion techniques. 
Students agree almost unanimously on the 
following as the two weakest: 


No. 5: Students’ participation in group 
discussion. 
No. 3: Class discussion as a help for stu- 
dents to think carefully about themselves. 
The average ratings for these two were 3.1 
and 3.5, respectively. Due to the fact that 
the wording of the items was slightly altered 
for the sake of clarity on the student form of 
the questionnarie, it is possible that students 
were partially rating themselves. Neverthe- 
less, the group techniques appear to be least 
effective in achieving these results. 


(A) Strengths of Technique (Counselors’ Self- 
Ratings): Inspection of Tasre II indicates 
little agreement among counselors as to their 
own relative strengths of technique. The 
one most generally rated highest was: 

No. 8: Ready with facts and other expert 

information when the group needed it. 


(B) Weaknesses of Technique (Counselors 
Self-Ratings): The technique most often 
rated weakest by the counselor was: 


No. 10: Successfully handling various 
types of conflict. 


CoMPARISON OF STUDENT AND 
CounseLor RatTINGs 


Aver. 
All 
———Couns elor————~_ Coun- 
A B D E F sselors 


Class Rating 
Counselor's Self- 
Rating 


4.5 4.1 4.1 4.1 43 4.2 4.2 
2.9 3.1 3.3 2.7 4.0 2.6 3.1 


16 1.0 0.8 1.4 0.3 1.6 1.1 


Difference 
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Counselors’ ratings tended to be at lea 


one step lower than students’ ratings A] 


lowance, however, must be made for som 
tendency toward “‘halo"’ ratings by students 
Furthermore, counselors’ standards wert 
probably high. However, there is consider- 
ably more variation among the counselors’ 
self-ratings (from 2.6 to 4.0) than among the 


ratings by the classes (from 4.1 to 4.5 
Evidently there is considerable variation in 
th security which individual counselor 


, but not 


in the use of these techniques 


variation in effectiveness with student groups 
(A) Strengths (see table 
Hicuest Rankino Tecuniques 
4 B ( D i I 
Average Clas 
Rating 1,4 4 1 
Counselor's 
Average Sclf- 
Ratings 8 10 6 l 8, 11 


Apparently, there is little agreement be- 
tween students and counselors on the best 
techniques. 

(B) Weaknesses (see table 


Lowest RANKING TECHNIQUES 


un 
4 B ( D I ij 
Average Class 
Rating 5 3, 5 
Cou sel rs’ 
Average Self- 
Rating 3,10 3,11,12 9,1 10 5,10 


There is slight agreement between counse- 


lors and students on weakest points of tech- 
nique. In any event, it is evident that if 
students express these feelings there is need for 
improvement with respect to the following 
techniques: 

No. 3: ‘Guiding the discussion in the 


pattern of reflective thinking without 


making the pattern too obvious’; 
worded in terms of the student's check 
list, making the ‘‘class discussion help 
you to think carefully about yourself.” 
No. §: “Getting all members of the g 
to participate’ ; or -worded in terms of 
the student check list 
dents ‘‘participate in group discussiot 


OT 


secing that stu- 


| 
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These tabulations, interesting in them- obtained through routine examination of ¢| 
selves for the light they shed on comparative data. 
values in group discussion techniques, are only In general, if the group guidance experie: 
a part of the purpose and value inherent in  containsa ““potential’’ for students’ growth 
this project. Counselors felt that the focus- their establishing of educational and occy 
ing of attention on these guides to good dis- tional goals, it is the responsibility of +h 
cussion, and the daily self-examination in- leader of the group (the counselor) to vicy 
volved, produced motivation for self-develop- her performance in discussion frequently a 
ment that equalled if not exceeded the value on the basis of a selected set of criteria. 


J In August of this year Melvene Draheim Hardee accepted the position of Mi, 


Coordinator of Counseling at Florida State University. Dr. Hardee had , 
previously been guidance counselor at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
| She has taught in the public high schools in Iowa and supervised teacher \ 
training at lowa State Teachers College. Her Ph.D. was received from | ¢ 


Margaret Bernauer holds a B.A. degree from Mount Mary College and an 
M.A. from Columbia University. She served as personnel technician for the 
; Milwaukee County Civil Service Commission before taking on a position as 
|  @ psychometrist in the Guidance Department at Stephens College. She is 
now Psychometrist with the Milwaukee Public Schools. a ; 
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Paper-and-Pencil Tests Given to Students 
in Woodworking 


H. F. COTTINGHAM 


Director of Guidance Training, Florida State University 


HE BASIC PROBLEM, undertaken as a re- 
T2 project and reported upon here, 
was one dealing with the predictive value of 
certain paper-and-pencil mechanical aptitude 
tests in relation to industrial arts achieve- 
ment (woodworking) of junior high school 
Although this was the principal in- 
vestigation, two supplementary relation- 
ship studies were conducted. One of these 
corollary experiments dealt with the rela- 
tionship between mechanical aptitude and 
intelligence test scores; the other concerned 
the relationship between mechanical apti- 
tude test results and class or school marks. 


boys. 


Procedures Followed 


The tests administered were standardized 
instruments suitable for seventh grade pupils 
They were the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes 
Examination, Form A; the Stenquist Me- 
chanical Aptitude Test, Test I; the Mellen- 
bruch Mechanical Aptitude Test; and the 
Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, 
Form Wl. These tests were all given to the 
boys in seven junior high schools in Rock 
Island and Moline, Illinois, and in Daven- 
port, lowa, making a total of 359 cases. 
In addition to the four mechanical aptitude 
tests, two intelligence measures, the Otis 
Quick Scoring Test of Mental Ability, Beta 
Form, and the California Elementary Short 
Form Test of Mental Maturity, were given. 

In order that the predictive value of these 
tests might be determined, it was*necessary 
to make a preliminary administration of the 
tests before obtaining any criterion scores. 
The tests were therefore administered to 
sixth grade pupils in the spring of 1946, fol- 
lowing which the criterion data were se- 


cured in the fall of 1946. In this way, shop 


work could not influence tests scores, since 
the boys did not have shop until grade 
seven. 

On the assumption that some of the fa 
composing mechanical aptitude are fo 
in the activities involved in the woodwork 
phase of general shop industrial arts, tl 
criteria chosen centered around the achieve- 
ment of the boys in that cours The prob 
lem of obtaining an objective criterion was 
solved by establishing a standard project, 


which was constructed by every pupil as the 
first project in woodworking The 
project selected was a cutting-board (bread 
board), which was to be constructed 


uniform 


shop 


ac- 


cording to exact, specifications 
under uniform conditions of supervision in 
each of the junior high 
The evaluation of the criterion project was 
made possible by individual scoring of each 
board, based on a scoring scale administered 


by industrial arts students at lowa State 


selected schools 


College. In this way an impartial, 
tive, numerical rating for each board was 
secured. 

In addition to the cutting-board res, 
another criterion in the form of class rank 
scores in shop work was established. This 


procedure was followed in order that a 
ond criterion of another type might be com 


pared with the mechanical aptitude test 
scores. The rank of every pupil in his class 
or section was secured by having the in 


ling to 


| 


structor rank all of his pupils accor 
the specific instructions and standar 
ciples established by the American Voca- 
tional Association for the improvement of 
instruction in industrial arts. The instructor 


pt ifi- 
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| 
INTERCORRELATION or Crass Marks, Stenquist Test or Mecuanicat Apti- 
rupr. BENNeTT Test or MeCHANICAL COMPREHENSION, Detroit MECHANICAL 
AprirupEes EXAMINATION, AND MELLENBRUCH TEST O1 MECHANICAL APTITUDI 
ror Seventu GRADE Boys IN Seven Junior Scuoots in Rock Istanp, 
AND DAVENPORT 
Detrott Mellenbruch Stenquist Bennett Class 
J lest Test Test Test M irk f 
Detroit Test 0.40 0.61 0.49 0.25 
Mellenbruch Test . — 0.46 0.20 0.21 
Stenquist Test -— — 0.20 0.16 
Bennett Test - — - — 0.01 
Class Mar! — 
Taste Il 
INTERCORRELATION OF CutrinG-Boarp Scores, Crass Rank Scorgs, T-Score 
Torat Scores, SieNquist Test or Mecuanicat Aptirupe, Bennett Test oF 
MercHANICAL COMPREHENSION, Derrorr Mecuanicat Aptitupes ExaMINATION 
sxp MELLENBRUCH Test of MECHANICAL APTITUDE FOR SEVENTH Grape Boys 
Seven Junior Scnoots tn Rock Istanp, MoLINe, AND DavENPORT 
12 Class 
Detroit Mellenbruch Stenquist Bennett Board Rank il 
Variables Test Test Test Test Scores Scores Sc 
Detroit Test — 0.40 0.61 0.49 0.59 0.37 0.27 
Mellenbruch Test . - 0.46 0.20 0.21 0.05 0.23 ( 
Stenquist Test . oe 0.20 0.11 0.10 0.2 
Bennett Test 0.32 0.17 0.2 
Cutting-Board Scores - — 0.36 0.7 


Class Rank Scores 
T Sc re Total Scores —_— — 


Taste III 


Beta Corrrictents ror Various Facrors In Recression Equations Usep 
PrepictiInc WoopworKING ACHIEVEMENT OF SEVENTH GraDe Boys SEVEN 
Junior Scnoots in Rock Istanp, MoLiNng, AND DAVENPORT 


Factors 
(Independent V “ariables) 


Regression GC D E F 
Equation™ Detroit Mellenbruch Stenquist Bennett 
G.CDEF 0.83704 0.07874 —0. 436848 —0.01875 
G.CDE 0.83596 0.07865 —0. 43615 
G.CE 0. 84036 —0. 40623 — 
H.CDEF 0.80922 0.00367 —0. 45023 —0.18652 
H.CEF 0.80895 _— *—0. 44926 —0.18602 
I.CDEF —0.03688 0.07184 0.17349 0.24537 
0.18317 
I.CD 0.20156 0.14222 
I.DF — 0.4668 


* Dependent Variables: G—Cutting-board scores; H—Class rank scores; I—T-score total scores. 


PAPER-AND-PENCIL TESTS GIVEN TO STUDENTS S) 
TABLE 
RELATIONSHIP OF THREE MEaAsuREs OF ACHIEVEMENT (CuTTING-BoarD Sco} 
Crass RANK Scores AND T-Score Tot Scores) TO Various COMBINATION 
or MECHANICAL APTITUDE Tests As Expressep BY MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


MOoLINE, AND 


—Test Combination—— 


Detroit, Mellenbruch, Stenquist, and Bennett 

Detroit, Mellenbruch, and Stenquist 

Detroit and Stenquist 

Detroit, Stenquist, and Bennett 

Stenquist and Bennett 

Detroit and Mellenbruch 

Mellenbruch and Bennett 

* N varies from 359 to 221 due to the fact that class rank di 
nb 


was primarily concerned, theoretically, with 
making a fair evaluation of each boy's per- 
formance in woodworking shop, based on a 
consideration of the several standards already 
developed for this purpose. 

The third criterion consisted of a composite 
standard in the form of a combined criterion 
made up, in part, of the two criteria just 
described. Im addition, the scores for each 
of the two criteria were converted into T- 
scores; the T-scores were then added to form 
the third This figure, in turn, 
was compared to the scores on the four me- 
chanical aptitude test by several techniques. 

Although school marks were employed 
in one relationship study, they were not 
considered as a criterion for the purpose of 
establishing the predictive value of the tests 
administered. In studying the relationship 
between school marks and mechanical apti- 
tude test results, the marks used were taken 
from the average grades received in all units 
of general shop work; thus, one grade was 
obtained which was representative of the 
student's performance in all phases of general 
shop work. 

Generally speaking, the 
followed in comparing the mechanical apti- 
tude tests with the criteria were three in 


criterion. 


procedures 


FOR Boys IN SeveN HiGuH tn Rock Istanp, 


DAVENPORT 


R Tota 
Scores \ 
G 
—. N 359 N 221 N 221" 
CDEF) ). 677 0.476 
CDE 0.676 
CE) ).673 
CEF) ). 476 
EI ). 334 339 
CD) 0.592 ).29] 
DF) = - ) 320 
A were not availa! 1 two y 
number: (1) a comparison of T-scores, 
the development of raw correlations, and 


(3) the computation of multiple correlation 
coefficients and regression equations. The 
first two of these three techniques are com 


monly applied statistical devices, while the 
third method, although frequently used, took 
a somewhat different pattern in this particular 
investigation. In computing tl 


coefhcients of correlation, the specific pro 


ced used was an abbreviation of the so- 


called ‘“*Doolittle Plan,”’ 


ure 


whereby 


coeflicients are obtained as a result of com- 
puting a series of inverse matrices 

Results of the project are most casily 
shown by presenting for the reader's at 


tention TABLES I, Il, U1, and IV. 


Findings and Conclusions: 


Findings from Observations of the Rela- 
tionship between Mechanical Aptitude Test 


Scores and Intelligence Test Scores 
4 


itude 


apt 


l. In pt 


intelligence seems to be a factor in successful 


some mechanical tests, 


performance, as indicated by T-score figures. 
2. Certain mechanical aptitude tests, 


namely, the Stenquist and the tt 


it, 


Benne 


appeared to be more difficult than the De- 


' 
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troit and Mellenbruch Tests, judging from 
T-score equivalents. 

3. The relative significance of the four 
mechanical aptitude tests, when correlated 
with intelligence scores on both tests, was 
Thus, in order of the size of the 
coeficient of correlation, the following 
tests could be ranked in descending order: 
Detroit, Bennett, Mellenbruch, and Sten- 
quist. 

4. To some extent the Detroit Test and 
the Bennett Test appeared to be measuring 
traits closely related to intelligence. 

5. The Stenquist and the Mellenbruch 
Tests dpparently produced results relatively 
unrelated to intelligence test results. 

6. Some evidence is present for supporting 
the theory that mechanical aptitude’ is a 
trait unique with respect to intelligence, 
although this evidence is somewhat contra- 
dictory. 

7. Generally speaking, the obtained re- 
lationships between mechanical aptitude 
tests scores and intelligence test results were 
in agreement with findings reported by other 
investigators. 


identical. 


Findings from Observations of the Rela- 
tionship between Mechanical Aptitude Test 
Scores and Achievement Measures in Wood- 


working Shop 


1. Using the coefficient of correlation as a 
means of comparison, uniformly low coefh- 
cients between school marks and mechanical 
aptitude were obtained. 

2. The mechanical aptitude tests em- 
ployed in this investigation apparently have 
a limited predictive value in relation to wood- 
working achievement of seventh grade boys. 

3. In general, the independent variables 
(mechanical aptitude tests) correlated as 
highly with each other as they did with the 
dependent variables (achievement measures). 

4. The criterion of cutting-board scores 
seemed to offer the best standard in relation 
to mechanical aptitude test scores, based on 
correlation coefficient data. 

5. Class rank scores offered a stronger 
criterion of comparison with mechanical 
aptitude test scores, using correlation tech- 
niques, than did T-score total scores, but 


furnished a less desirable criterion than 
ting-board scores. 

6. The Detroit Mechanical Apticu 
Examination would seem to be the best si: 
predictive instrument in relation to 
three criteria, as judged from correla 
coefficients obtained. 

7. From correlation data, the Stenquist 
and the Mellenbruch Tests would appear « 
have the least predictive value with respect 
to criteria of woodworking achievement. 

8. The similarity of the mechanical apt 
tude test intercorrelation coefficients sug- 
gested that, generally speaking, the tes: 
appeared to be measuring the same phases 
behavior, although the Bennett Test seeme 
to some extent to show up as an excepti 
to this rule. 


Conclusions Regarding Factors Significant 
in the Prediction of Woodworking Achieve- 
ment 


1. The most feasible combination of 
tests for practical prediction of woodworking 
achievement, as measured by cutting-boai 
scores, proved to be composed of the Sten- 
quist Test and the Detroit Test. 

2. Statistical measures substantiated th 
conclusion that cutting-board scores con- 
stitute the best criterion for evaluating wood 
working achievement in relation to t! 
predictive value of mechanical aptitudc 
tests, although the accuracy of this criterion 
might be improved upon. 

3. Regression equation coefficients verified 
the conclusion from raw correlations that the 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination 
was the most practical single predictive 
instrument in relation to cutting-board scores 
and class rank scores. 

4. For predicting woodworking achieve- 
ment, measured by class rank scores, the 
best practical combination of tests included 
the Detroit Test, the Bennett Test, and the 
Stenquist Test, weighted by their respective 
regression coefficients. 

5. In predicting woodworking achieve- 
ment as shown by T-score total scores, the 
most feasible combination of mechanical! 
aptitude tests proved to be the Stenquist and 
Bennett Tests. 


j 
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an cut 6. Broadly speaking, in relation to any criterion, made up of T-scores from cutting 
the three types of criteria established for board scores and class rank score 

Teta the study, the Bennett Test was a somewhat tively, did not prove to be a desirable t 

C sil better instrument than the Mellenbruch, but nique as a means of determining the pr 

tO 1 still less effective as a predictive device than tive value of certain paper-and-pencil me 

elat the Stenquist or Detroit Tests. chanical aptitude tests in relation to wood- 


7. The establishment of a composite working achievement. 
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1 apti Author of a number of studies in the vocational field, Harold F .Cottingham has 

. 2 also, during the past three or four years, contributed widely to the professional 

> te journals. He holds the following degrees: B.Ed. from Eastern Illinois 

ases Teachers College; M.A. from the University of lowa; and Ed.D. from 

eem 4: Indiana University. He has done graduate study at the Universities of , 
epti Missouri and Illinois. Dr. Cottingham has this year accepted the post of 


Associate Professor of Psychology at Florida State University, where bis 
task will be to develop and coordinate a program of counselor training, 
primarily on the graduate level. a 
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Follow-Up: The Stepchild of the Guidance Family 


GEORGE E. MYERS 


Professor Emeritus of Education, University of Michigan 


FOLLOW-UP sERVICE Of the guidance 
program is like Mark Twain's weather. 
Everybody talks about it but nobody does 
anything about it. 

Of course this is only a half-truth. Or 
should one say a 90 per cent truth? A few 
people have done something about the follow- 
up service, though very little in comparison 
with what might be done. 

Let it be clearly understood that the service 
under consideration, as far as carefully de- 
fined vocational guidance is concerned, is that 
which has been given to one who has al- 
ready been assisted by the vocational infor- 
mation, self-inventory, personal data collect- 
ing, counseling, vocational preparatory and 
placement services in choosing, preparing 
for, and entering upon an occupation. The 
follow-up service is for the purpose of assist- 
ing the particular individual to progress in his 
chosen vocation, 

This limitation of the term involves no 
reflection on the numerous follow-up studies 
of an entire graduating class or other large 
group. Such studies may furnish valuable 
data regarding the effectiveness of the gui- 
dance program, show up curriculum strengths 
and weaknesses, and supply material for use 
in gaining popular support for the program. 
One may well be disturbed by the thought 
that the 25 to 40 per cent of the group who did 
not return their questionnaires might have 
supplied information startlingly more sig- 
nificant than was obtained. Also, it must be 
kept in mind that such studies have little 
value unless the information obtained is 
actually used to improve conditions. De- 


spite their limitations let more of these stud- 
ies be made and their results used to the best 
possible advantage. 


However, follow-up studies must not | 
confused with, nor substituted for, the fi 
low-up service. The former is a mass under- 
taking and the latter an individualized effort 
The former is soon finished and gives a st 
picture of conditions at the time the stu 
was made. The latter continues over a « 
siderable period of time and gives a movit 
picture of conditions and needs at the san 
time that it serves these needs. Some of t 
information gathered through the form: 
method might be used (but seldom is) in 
serving the needs of those individuals w! 
return the questionnaires. For example, ina 
follow-up study of some 3,000 graduates of a 
state university made in the 1930's, it wa 
found that a happy-go-lucky young woman 
teacher, only a few months out of college, 
was spending more hours each week on 
motion pictures, dancing, and bridge than on 
her teaching duties, and no time at all on 
unpaid community service. This young 
woman was not given the help she needed. 
However, the study was not made for that 
purpose. Nor was any organization avail- 
able to give such help to her and her former 
students. 


What Help is Needed? 


In determining what kinds of help consti- 
tute an adequate follow-up service, it seems 
wise first to determine the natural groups 
into which young people fall when they leave 
high school at or before graduation. 

One group consists of those who enter 
directly into occupational life. Another 
group includes those who seck employment 
but are unable to secure it for many weeks or 
months. Members of a third group transfer 
to other, usually higher, educational institu- 
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tions. A fourth group is made up of young 
women who marry soon after leaving school. 
Still another group consists of young women 
who, not seeking employment or marrying, 
remain at home with their parents for a con- 
iderable length of time. Most of this fifth 
ip finally marry or enter the employed 
up. The proportion in each of the five 
rroups varies, depending on the economic 
level of the community, the general condition 


of business, and other factors. 


What Are the Pressing Needs 
of Each Group? 


The young worker needs help to realize the 
bligations he assumes when he becomes a 
worker. He must recognize that it is his 
duty to do an honest day's work, to conserve 
his employer's property, to cultivate an atti- 
tude of loyalty toward his employer, and to 
cooperate with him in maintaining whole- 
some working conditions. He must keep 
himself in good physical, mental, and emo- 
tional condition for his work, and fit himself 
as well as possible for the duties of his job. 
He should learn to work harmoniously with 
his fellow workers, to participate in and feel 
responsibility for the activities of the union or 
other organization of his working group, and 
to find his place and take his part as a young 
worker in the life of his community. 

The young worker also needs help .to see 
and take advantage of his opportunities; to 
prepare himself better for his job and for pro- 
motion, through the means available in his 
working environment, or through evening 
classes, extension courses, correspondence 
study, or guided reading. Furthermore, he 
must be helped to carry forward his general 
and civic education in a systematic manner, 
participate in recreational activities, pursue a 
hobby, and engage in community service 
activities—all in accordance with his interests 
and abilities, and all suited to a worker in his 
type of occupation. Beyond his obligations 


as a worker, he should learn to contribute to 
the building of wholesome attitudes on the 
part of his associates toward their work, 
fellow workers, union, and employer. 

He needs help in making a new choice of 
occupation and finding employment in it if 
the one in which he is engaged proves to be 


suitable, or in transferring from one 
ployer to another in the same o upation if 
conditions with the first are unfavorab] 


The needs of the unen pl yyed group 
more obvious in a period of business d 
ion than when jobs are fairly plentiful. Ir 


will be recalled that in the 1930's the Civ 


Conservation Corps and the National 
Administration were organized on a nat 
scale to relieve a de sperate Si 
unemployed young peopl 

to find a job needs help in keeping up 
rt-time work witl 


morale. He needs pa 
it public expense if necessary, but under lo 
control and supervision. He needs help 
finding ways to use his time profitably, 
preparing himself for work he hopes to do, i 
continued general education, in whol 
recreation and hobbies, and in ufpaid 
munity service with public or private 


And, to be 


he needs help in obtaining regulat empl 


and social welfare agencies 


ment in business or industry as soon as 
en become thos« 


the employed youth outlined above. 


sible. His needs woul 


The young person in the higher educari 
group must first have assistat in selectin 
the institution which he will att 
small, technical or general, expensive 
inexpensive, etc., according to his int 
abilities, personality traits, 
condition. He then needs further help 
planning his program, making desirab 
ing arrangements, choosing extra-curricular 
activities and recreations, and finding suitab! 
social experiences—all to the end that lif 
the institution may contribute as much a 
possible to his development along whol 
some lines. 

Space will not be taken for a listing of the 

needs of the young women who marry soo: 
<a leaving school nor of those who, not 
working for wages, remain for a considerable 
time in the hon t Suffice it 
to say that both of these groups, especially 
those who marry soon after leaving school, 
need help in seeing and preparing for 
varied duties of wife and homemaker. And i 
both need, especially the unmart ot 
who stay at home, to be drawn into cultura! 
recreational, and community service activi- 
ties along the lines of their individual inter- 
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ests, aptitudes, and abilities. Too much of 
the potentially valuable time and abilities of 
these young women is now spent on movies, 
‘soap operas,’’ and bridge parties to the 
detriment of themselves and society. 


How Can the Needed Help 
Be Provided? 


How much of the needed help discussed 
above do young people now receive after leav- 
ing high school? Actually, very little, valu- 
able as it would be to them and to their com- 
munities. And that little is given in a very 
haphazard manner. The local school system, 
the State Employment Service, colleges, 
employers, employee organizations, and nu- 
merous social agencies are all concerned with 
particular aspects of the problem, but none of 
these has attacked the problem as a whole, 
or even particular aspects of it, in a systematic 
manner. 

Nor has any one of them so far attempted 
to coordinate the feeble efforts of the others 
with its own. No doubt the higher educa- 
tion group receives more of the needed help 
than does any other group. But even in this 
case the help is far less than it might be. The 
basic weakness of the situation is that no 
single agency feels responsible for helping 
these young people. This is a typical case of 
‘what is everybody's business is nobody's 
business.’" Substantial progress toward solv- 
ing this important problem cannot be ex- 
pected until responsibility for its solution is 
pla ced. 

The public school system is in a more 
favorable position than any other agency 
to hold this responsibility and to coordinate 
the efforts of other agencies. 

Nearly all of the youth who need the 
follow-up service spent some twelve years in 
these schools. A mass of significant infor- 
mation regarding each youth has been ac- 
cumulated during that period. The job to 
be done is essentially a guidance job—voca- 
tional, educational, recreational, and com- 
munity service guidance. It is merely a con- 
tinuation of the school guidance program 
during a critical period in the lives of those 
who have been, or should have been, served 
by this program while they were still in 
school. The school system is the logical 


agency to give each youth assistance in 
orientation process, until he becomes 
justed to out-of-school life. 

However, school systems as now organiz 
cannot possibly provide adequate follow- 
service. They operate on the theory 
their responsibility ends when a youth gradu- 
ates or legally leaves school without graduat- 
ing. Members of the high school staff t! 
say, figuratively if not literally: ‘Goodby 
and good luck. You're on your own now 
Come back and see us some time.”’ 7 
done, they turn their already crowded atte 
tion to a new crop of students. Nor can a 
overburdened high school staff be expect 
to do more. 

A new unit in the school system, as distin 
tive as the high school unit, is necessary if a 
adequate follow-up service is to be provid 
The names and records of all who graduat 
leave school without graduating, includir 


department, should be turned over to t! 
new unit. In fact, students should be trar 
ferred to the new unit as they are now tra: 
ferred to senior high school. This u: 
might be called the Occupational Adjustm« 
Center or Vocational Induction Agency, « 
cept that it is concerned with other needs b 
sides vocational. Perhaps Community | 
Induction Agency, or Orientation Cent 
would be better. By whatever name it 
known, its responsibility would be to serv: 
the orientation needs of every youth wh 
goes out from the high school. To be sure 
some would require much help, others little, 
but the needs of each one should be studied 
and then served as well as possible. 


Duties of the New Unit 


Obviously, the duties of the new unit 
would be many and varied. Contacts would 
have to be made with each youth who joined 
any one of the five groups, calling his atten- 
tion to the help the unit was prepared to give 
him. A great number of counseling inter- 
views would be necessary. Frequent confer- 
ences and much correspondence with em- 
ployers, colleges, employee organizations, 
and nutnerous social agencies would be essen- 
tial. Much information regarding colleges 
and other educational institutions should be 
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brought together for ready reference. A list 
of educational facilities available to those 
who do not go on with a full-time educa- 
tional program—evening classes, extension 
courses, correspondence courses, etc.—should 
he prepared and kept up to date. It may be 
necessary to provide educational facilities 
in addition to those already available. 
Familiarity with the recreational facilities of 

community, and with the opportunities 
for engaging in voluntary community service 
activities, would be necessary. A continuing 
inventory of full-time and part-time jobs in 
the community would be required. There 
would be referrals to employers and records 
kept of the results. The unit might find irc 
wise to set up a part-time work program for 
the unemployed group, as was done by the 
National Youth Administration some years 
ago. Probably other duties which cannot 
be anticipated in advance will demand 
attention when the unit's staff comes face to 
face with its actual task. 

The staff required to carry on the work of 
this unit in an efficient manner would of 
course depend on the size of the community. 
All that need be said here is that its director 
and all who work with him should be chosen 
with strict regard to their special fitness for 
the unique duties assigned to them. 

It may be objected that youth would con- 
sider this program too paternalistic; that 
they would rather be on their own when 
school days are over, and that they would 
not make use of this new unit of the schoo] 
system. It must be kept in mind that the 
purpose is to assist the individual in mapping 
his own course, not to map it for him; to be 
sure that he has the information and methods 
of procedure required in order to make his 
own decisions wisely, not to make decisions 
for him. If the unit’s staff does its work 


well, with proper recognition of the indi 
vidual’s personality and responsibilities, a 
rapidly increasing number will gladly avail 
themselves of its services 


Another objection to developing an adc 
quate follow-up service is its cost. It may b« 
argued that school systems are unable to fi 
nance properly the work they are now d 
and that this new program would 
sitate heavy additional expenditures. 1 
can be no doubt that the follow up servi 
would be expensive. But public scho 
authorities have a way of finding money for 
an expansion of their activities when they be- 
come convinced that the expansion is highly 
desirable. Besides and this is very impor 
tant—thecontacts with business and industry, 
labor groups, social agencies, and citizens it 
general which would be involved in carry- 
ing on an adequate follow-up service would 


bring to the public schools a popular support 
that is undreamed of at present. It may b 
added that out of the activities of the pro 
posed new unit would come suggestions fat 
more valuable for strengthening the school 
curriculum and the guidance program as a 
whole than any number of mass follow-up 
studies would provide. 

If an automobile manufacturer finds it 
desirable and profitable to provide free servic« 
for a time on each of his products—replacing 
parts that prove to be defective, making ne 
that 


sary adjustments, and assuring hims¢ 
the product performs as expected—then cet 
tainly the public school system would find 
desirable and profitable a similar service fot 
each of its infinitely more valuable products 

It is high time for city school systems of the 
United States to do s omething worthwhile about 
the follow-up service. This is too promising a 
member of the guidance family to be treated 


any longer as a stepchild. 


an George E. Myers was for 25 years Professor of Vocational Education and . 


Techniques of Vocational Guidance,’’ and joint-author of ‘Planning Your 


Guidance at the University of Michigan. Author of ‘Principles and 
| Future,"’ Dr. Myers is now working on a revision of ‘Planning Your 


Future,’ while continuing to produce magazine articles and book reviews. 
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Vocational Choices of Secondary Pupils 
KATHARINE W. DRESDEN 


Assistant in Education, Stanford University 


N EDUCATION we glorify statistics. We 
know what percentage of our pupils are 
geniuses, what percentage are dullards. We 
know if they follow the normal curve or are 
skewed to the right or left. We know how 
many are in each percentile, the range, the 
mean, the median, and the probable error. If 
one tossed 364 of them into the air 8 times, we 
are able to calculate how many would come 
down on their heads. If any two of them are 
variables, we can determine the correlation 
coefficient. 

Our greatest achievement is the creation of 
the average child. He is neither blonde nor 
dark, but average; neither tall nor short, but 
average; neither smart nor dull, not from a 
large family nor a small one, not rich, not 
poor, neither Democrat nor Republican—he is 
average. 

This average child is susceptible to measles 
in the sixth year, to broken arms in the eighth 
year, to his mother in the tenth year, to gangs 
in the twelfth year, and to girls in the four- 
teenth. He wears out two and one-half 
pairs of shoes per year, dirties two and one- 
half shirts a day, and costs $7,000 torear. As 
the Corporation is an individual before the 
law, the Average Child has become an in- 
dividual before educators—and each has a 
stranglehold upon the public. 

At present I read that the average child has 
vocational ambitions far beyond his ability 
to fulfill them or to meet the needs of society. 
That may be—I have learned never to quarrel 
with a statistician, especially a statistician 
armed with a questionnaire. Also, I. must 
confess, on similar questionnaires I, too, have 
obtained similar results. That is: in a class 
whose I. Q.’s on a group test run from 73 to 
110, with the average around 90, I find 70-80 
per cent choosing the professions for their 


careers. 


Only 10-15 per cent choose clerical ca: 
and none choose manual or domestic | 
Not once, but many times, and on hundr 
pupils, I have tried this test. My figur 
not always the same but they are he: 
weighted with the upper socio-econom: 
cupations and woefully lacking in semi 
unskilled occupations. I found that ac 
ing to I. Q., school grades, and the 
economic level of the home, these percent 
should be reversed. I was worried. 

Then a saving thought struck me: 
not a statistician—lI']] just write it all 
probable error and start all over again 
not believe that the majority of our young p 
are seriously thinking of entering careers w/ 
quire mental ability or talents far beyond 
“standard equipment.”’ I do not believe 
statistics,either yoursormine. Theevid 
which I am about to offer is subjective, 
vidual, and non-statistical, but I set g 
store by it. 

Let me start with Delores. Delores it 
cated that she wanted to be a singer. H 
teachers read the statement and chuck! 
“She's not even in the chorus,”’ they said 

Delores had been referred to me becau 
“she evinces an attitude ‘agin’ the govern- 
ment."’ At first she was self-contained a: 
withdrawn with me, but I did nor find 
difficult to draw her out. On an individual 
test I gave her, she made an I. Q. of 80. This 
was higher than her score on a group test 
She readily told me of her dislike for school, 


_ particularly sewing and gym. In sewing th 


teacher insisted on having her make a tai! 
blouse though Delores wanted a round nc 
with a drawstring. The gym teacher ma 
pointed remarks about girls with too mu 
make-up. 

“What career are you interested in?’ | 


asked. 
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‘Tl want to be a singer,"’ answered Delores. 

“Can you sing?” 

‘‘Why aren't you in the chorus?”’ 

“I couldn't arrange my program." 

‘Do you take singing lessons?"’ 

‘No, I don’t need to. I just sing."’ 

‘‘Do you think you can be a singer without 
taking lessons?”’ 

“Certainly—I am now! Don't tell anyone, 
because I’m not sixteen yet so I haven't got a 
permit. Of course, I don’t sing every night, 
and I don't get paid—bur the manager always 
gives my mother some money." 

And so she told me about singing week-ends 
in little night clubs (which are not properly 
licensed places) for private parties in ‘‘smal] 
halls’’ back of taverns, and for weddings 
offering continuous entertainment for the 
guests. Her reserve left her; she was no 
longer shy and withdrawn, but fairly sparkled 
as she told me of her triumphs, of the great 
demand for her talents, of the fun it was, and 
the money her mother received. Has Delores’ 
ambition been out of step with her abilities and 
talents? 

Casimir wanted to be an engineer. In 
school he was a plugger who would work 
faithfully and unrelentingly but all to no 
avail. His I. Q. was 90; he failed algebra 
three times; he could not get into the college 
preparatory English class. However, he did 
nicely in shop and mechanical drawing and 
was very good in the slow-moving science sec- 
tion. 

It was explained to Casimir that engineers 
must go to college, and since he could not pass 
algebra and geometry in high school, he 
could not expect to go to college. 

Casimir still said ‘“‘Engineer!"’ 

“Send him to the school psychologist," 
they said. ‘*There’s no hope for him, any- 
way.” 

So Casimir came in. I asked him to sit 
down and we visited a bit. He told me all 
about the algebra and college, how hard he 
studied, how he must become an engineer. 

‘“Why must you be an engineer?’’ asked. 

“It’s like this,’’ he said. ‘‘My uncle's 
building an apartment house on the west side. 
He's got one on the.east side now. That's 
where we live; my father works for my uncle. 


fy uncle doesn't trust anybody to work for 


him except his own family. He's been awful 
good to my father—he-sent the money so we 
ould come to America. When he finishes the 
new building he wants my father to work over 
there and then I'll be the engineer in the 
building we're in now. My father never 
went to college and he's an engineer now, but 
he got his license in the old days; I guess 


things are different now.'’ (Casimir an en 
meer? Can he get into college with an I. O 
Tom ts going to be anengincer. He is fa 


ing arithmetic, doing poorly in all ot! 
jects, and has an I. Q. of 73. He is troub! 
some in school and there is little cooperatio 
from the family. ‘‘Better send him to cl 
psychologist,”’ they said 

After a bit of a chat I began to wi 
about that 731. Q. Tom was so sensible, so 
reasonable, so understanding in his remark 
A Wechsler-Bellevue yielded an I. Q. of 128, 
133 on the verbal scale and 117 0n the perforn 
ance. 

‘Why the poor showing on that last test?"’ 
I asked. 

"Oh, I wasn't going to do all that foolish 
ness. That teacher made me sick anyway."’ 

“Why the poor grades in arithmetic?” 

“Oh, I used to be good I'd get done first 
and start fooling around and they'd put me 
outin the hall. Then I missed what she was 
teaching and now I'm in this new schoo 
don’t know what it’s all about.”’ 

“You said you wanted to be an engineer?” 


“Sure. I think about that sometimes but I 
guess I can't even finish junior high so that’ 
out. Why work at all—let them think I'm 


dumb.”’ (CIs ét too late, or can we save Tom? 

Although Eleanor is quitting school on het 
sixteenth birthday next month, she says she is 
going to be a doctor. Her I. Q. is 69, so all 
agree it will be just as well for her to get a 
job and go to continuation school for two 
years. 

why be a doctor, Eleanor?’’ 

“Oh, I ain’t going to tell those teachers 
everything,’ she said. “‘Nor those kids 
neither. I'm going to work in the shoe fa 
tory. That's where my mother works whet 
she feels like working. She knows a guy 
who'll get me in there. I'll like that. Gee, 
they have more fun! My mother's always 
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telling me—they tease the guys, crack jokes, 
andeverything. But the teachers don't know 
about that stuff. And the kids—let them 
hunt their own jobs. If I tell them I'm going 
over to Weisbrunner’s, maybe they'll get 
there first and then I won't get no job." (Are 
Eleanor's dreams beyond her capacity? 

Let us back-track: how did we teachers 
discover the vocational plans of these boys 
and girls? When they were being oriented to 
high school, they were told that certain 
courses were necessary for certain fields. 
Dectors, lawyers, and teachers must take 
college preparatory; nurses must take alge- 
bra and science; stenographers must take short- 
hand. But nothing was said about wait- 
resses, store clerks, truck drivers, or factory 
workers. Ofcourse their mothers and fathers 
are store clerks, truck drivers, or factory 
workers. But they didn’t go to high school. 
Obviously, if one is going to high school he 
must be aiming higher. So one fills in ‘‘doc- 
“‘lawyer,’’ and ‘“‘engineer.’’ That's 
our choice, if we can remember it and stick to 
it—so these boys and girls think. 

Then we have a series of speakers who come 
to talk to us on our choice of a vocation—a 
lawyer talks, an engineer, a doctor—it all 
sounds fine. So we write it in on the next 
blank—the one that says ‘‘After High School 
Plans." Then we study vocations in home 
room or citizenship class. A kid we know is 
chairman of the group studying medicine, so 
we choose medicine. A kid from our grade 
school is chairman of the group studying engi- 
neering, so we choose engineering. Nobody 
chooses bartending (although pa owns a 
tavern); or table-waiting (ma helps out in a 
restaurant); nor laundries, assembly lines, 
laying sewers, orscrubbing buildings—we just 
don't put those down on our blanks. 


Through the direct approach of an indi- 


vidual interview, I usually get a fancy y 
tional answer. However, after indirect prob 
ing, I was amazed at the sagacity of the 
choices. I am speaking now of pupils wh 
are about to finish school—either they ar 
sixteen and going to continuation school, or 
they are about to graduate. They have c 
through the policeman, cowboy, and moi 
actress stage. They may say, “I'd like t 
an actress—I've always wanted to be a 
actress—but I’m going to work at Woo 
worth’s.’” They may still tell their friend 
they are going to college, but it is with a 
sigh of relief that they tell me, ‘I’m glad | 
don't have to study anymore. You know 
once J thought I wanted to be a priest,—but | 
hate studying 

They may have bowed to mama and pay 
for eighteen years, but not anymore; they’: 
through school and they're going to wi 
and mama and papa have recognized th 
inevitable. 

I have told these little tales, each with its 
own little moral—the conclusions I leave t 
the reader. But before I close I want to mer 
tion Sylvia, whom I loved best of all. Syly 
was a bedraggled, woebegone waif of fourte« 
(basal age 8 years, I. Q. 68). She had lived 
at five different addresses during her schoo 
years and attended six different schools. She 
was reading at a 3.5 level. She had no clo 
friends. She always left school prompt); 
and rushed home, for she was the family 
drudge; working, darning, ironing, relieving 
a mother wearied with child-bearing, waiting 
on a horde of little brothers. 

“What are you going to be when you get 
through school, Sylvia?"’ 

She raised questioning eyes to mine. A 
look of uncertainty crossed her face; she 
hesitated a moment, then said, ““‘Why—just a 
girl, I guess."’ 


7 Katharine W. Dresden taught social studies and was advisement counselor a 
in Riverside High School, Milwaukee, later becoming psychological coun- 


the School of Education of Stanford University while working for her doctor- ye 
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selor for the Milwaukee Public Schools where she set up and headed the ls 
Department of Psychological Counseling. 
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A Study of the Personality Traits of Successful Teachers 


ARTHUR F. DODGE 


Professor of Industrial Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


: FEW YEARS AGO, the writer made a study of 


the personality traits of the teachers in an 
\irCorps technical school. The 10 percent best 
teachers and the 10 per cent poorest teachers, 
as determined by ratings by their supervisors, 
were asked to ckeck a personality inventory. 
An item analysis was them made of their re- 
sponses to determine those items which dif- 
ferentiated the two groups.' An attempt was 
then made to classify these inventory items 
by grouping items which seemed to in- 
dicate a similar attitude or habit of action. 
Five different classifications resulted, which 
the writer attempted to name and which 
are.hereafter designated as ‘“‘traits.’" The 
study indicated that the successful teachers 
reported themselves as: (1) social, or at 
ease in social contacts, more frequently than 
did the less successful teachers; (2) more 
willing to take initiative and assume re- 
sponsibility; (3) free from fears and worries; 
4) sensitive to and valuing the opinions 
of others; (5) slow in making decisions. 

In some ways, the teachers at this Air 
Corps technical school were an ideal group 
for this study. First, there were approxi- 
mately a thousand teachers in the group and, 
second, the range of teaching ability within 
this group was unquestionably very great. 
Many individuals were assigned to teaching 
positions without previous teaching experi- 
ence and against their own wishes. It 
was therefore possible to select a group of 
123 of the more successful teachers and a 
group of 116 of the less successful teachers 
with the assurance that these two groups 


Arthur F. Dodge, *‘What Are the Personality Traits 
of the Successful Teacher?’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXVII (August, 1943). 


represented a considerable difference wit! 
respect to teaching success 

On the other hand, all of these teacher 
were teaching technical subjects, and all of 
their students were adults 


these technical school teachers were a select 


In other words, 


group, and it may be that the traits found ¢ 
be characteristic of the successful teac! 


haracteristi 


this group would not be « 
successful teachers selected from a more di 
versified group 

To determine which of the traits mentioned 
above are also characteristic of the successful 
secondary school teacher, a study has just 
been completed of such teachers in five dif 
ferent schools. Three of these were publi 
senior high schools, one a public junior high 
school, and one a university high schoo 
Sixty-two seniors in the College of Education 
at the University of Illinois, assigned to ap 
prentice-teaching in secondary schools, we 
also included in this study. The total num 
ber of teachers in this recent study was 266 

This study seems to indicate that these 
same traits are also characteristic of high 
school teachers in general, although d 
ment was indicated on a number of individual 
inventory items. To indicate the agreement 
between the two studies, each trait will be 
discussed separately. 

Social or at Ease in Social Contacts. As re- 
ported in the study of the Air Corps technica! 
school teachers,? twelve inventory items 


isagree 


2 This earlier study included, in the same gr 


the 239 Air Corps teachers, 47 apprentice hig 
teachers. However, when these 47 teachers are rx 
from this group, the re lts are not greatly 

that the significant ratios shown in the last 

Tables 1 to 6 (of the report) are not far from t fig 
that would be obtained for the Air (¢ 

alone. 
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were found in which the more successful 
teachers reported themselves as enjoying 
social contacts, or at ease in such contacts, 
more frequently than did the less successful. 
These twelve items are listed below,¥and 
after each item 1s 
given by the successful teachers more_fre- 


the response which was 


quently than by the less successful :* 


4. Are you disturbed if you happen to 
make some slight social error?....No 
7. Would you dislike working in some 


remote location, where you would 


have little opportunity to meet other 
people?. 


8. Atasocial gathering, do you hesitate 
about meeting a celebrity who hap- 
pens to be present?....N 

13. Do you feel uncomfortable when 
talking with a noted person or some- 
one in a high business position? 
No 

15. Do you often like to be alone?....No 

19. Do you greatly dislike speaking or 
acting in the presence of a large 
audience?....No 

28. Do you often feel lonesome when in 
the company of others?. . . . No 

45. Are you often uncomfortable because 


of shyness or bashfulness?. . . . No 

47. Do you talk freely at social parties? 

50. Do you find it easy to make new 
friends?.... Yes 


51. Are you greatly embarassed if you 
speak to a stranger by mistake? 

61. Do youenjoy arguing?....Yes 


With respect to nine of these twelve items, 
the high school teachers’ group confirmed the 
results obtained from the earlier study men- 
tioned. That is, in both groups the more suc- 
cessful teachers gave responses which seem 
to indicate a social attitude more frequently 
than did the less successful teachers. With 
respect to items 7, 15, and 45, there was dis- 
agreement between the two groups. The 
responses of mo to item 7, yes to item 15, and 


yes to item 45 were favored by the successful 


high school teachers, contrary to the re- 
sponses made by the Air Corps group. How- 
ever, it should be noted that in the high 
school group the differentiation between the 


3 The figures used here refer to items in the Occupational 
Personality Inventory, by Arthur F. Dodge. 
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more successful and the less successful te 

ers was very slight with respect to the ‘ 

three items. a 
Thus, although responses to thes« 

items seemed to indicate that the more 


cessful teachers in the high school group were \ 
less social than the less successful grou i 
difference between the responses of the m 


successful and the less successful group 
no greater than 0.6 of the probable er: 
the difference for any one of these three i 
Yn the other h.nd, the responses of the n 
successful Air Corps instructors differed fi 


3.8 times the probable error of this differ: 
on item 7, by 3.2 the probable error for it 
45, and by 1.2 the probable error for item | 


Thus, both studies seem to indicate thar 
successful teachers tend to be more s 
than less successful teachers, as indicated b, 
the responses of both groups to nine inve: 
tory items which appear to measure th 
attitude or trait. Also, on three other items 
the successful Air Corps instructors reporte 
themselves as rather significantly more socia 
than the less successful. On these same three 
items, the successful high school teachers 
reported themselves as /ess social than the 
less successful teachers, but statistically this 
difference was of little significance. It 
should also be noted that when the high 
school teachers and the Air Corps teacher 
were combined in a single group, replies ¢ 
the following query were found to differen- 
tiate between the more successful and the 
less successful teachers, although the dif- 
ferentiation within the Air Corps group alone 
was not of sufficient significance to mention 
in the early study: Item9. Is it easy for you 
to conceal your feelings when you are embarrassed 

The successful teachers in both group 
tended to respond yes to this item, and the 
differentiation between the successful and less 
successful teachers of the combined group 
amounted to 1.7 times the probable error of 
this difference. 

Initiative and Leadership. As reported in 
the study of the Air Corps group, four in- 
ventory items were found which seemed 
to measure initiative, or leadership, and 
which differentiated between the successful! 
and the less successful instructors. On each 
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these items, the successful instructors re- 
ported themselves as possessing initiative 
and leadership more frequently than did the 
ess successful instructors. The recent study 
of high school teachers confirmed the pre- 
vious study with respect to each of these 
icems. The four inventory items are given 
below, and after each item is given the re- 
sponse favored by the successful teachers: 


18. Do you enjoy assuming additional 
responsibilities?. .. . Yes 

30. Have you held the position of chair- 
man or leader of a group within 
recent years?....Yes 

39. Have you ever solicited money for 
some worthy cause?... . Yes 

48. Do you prefer to assume entire re- 
sponsibility in a given situation, 
rather than share such responsibility 
with others?.... Yes 


Thus, with respect to the trait of initiative, 
or leadership, both studies agree in indicating 
that the successful teachers tend to report 
themselves as possessing this trait more fre- 
quently than do the less successful teachers 
If the individuals included in the two studies 
are considered as a single group, the dif- 
ferentiation between the successful and the 
less successful teachers amounts to approxi- 
mately five times the probable error of the 
difference for items 18 and 30, and approxi- 
mately two times the probable error of the 
difference for items 39 and 48. 

Freedom from Fears and Worries. In the 
study of the Air Corps group, six inventory 
items which seem to indicate freedom ‘from 
fears and worries were found which differen- 
tiated between the successful and the less 
successful instructors. The six items are 
listed below, each item followed by the 
response which was given more frequently by 
the successful than by the less successful 
teachers: 


20. Does some useless thought ever keep 
coming back to your mind?....No 

22. Are you often unhappy because of the 
thought of some possible misfortune? 


ees No 
25. Do you occasionally have periods of 
loneliness?. .. . No 


26. Do you frequently refuse to do things 
because of fear of failure?. . . . No 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHI 


Do you often feel ‘dow 
?. Are you sometimes wo! vt 
fecling that px p 
watching you? \ 
The recent study of high school teachers 


confirms the results of the previous study 


with respect to four of these six items, but 
the two studies were in conflict with re- 


spect to items 26 and 4] 


high school teachers responded yes to both 
these items more frequently than did the 
less successful, contrary to the tendency n | 
mong the Air Corps teachers. However, the 
differentiation between the successful and 
less successful high school teachers wit rs 
Spect to these two items was very slight 

only 0.7 and 0.6 times the probable error of 
the difference. In the Air ( rps group, t! 

difference between the successful and the less 


successful instructors was more significant 


2.5 and 2.6 times the probable error of the 


lifference. 

Thus, the two studies seem to be in sub- 
stantial agreement: better teachers are more 
free from tears and worries than less success- 


ful teachers. Of the six items which in- 
dicated this trait of successful teachers in the 


Air ( orps group, four out of the six items 


showed the same tendency in the high school 
group. With respect to the two items which 
showed a conflict in the high school teacher 
group, the significance of this difference was 
slight. 

High Regard fi r the Opini Ns of Orhers As 


reported in the study of Air Corps instructors, 
six items were faund the responses to which 
seemed to indicate that the successful in- 
structors were more sensitive to the opinions 
of others, or valued the opinions of others 
more, than did the less successful instructors 
The six items are listed below, each item 
followed by the response given by the su 


cessful teachers more frequently than by the 


less successful: 


16. Are you embarras 
when you know you are right? 

29. Do you like to get the opinion of 
many people before 
tant decisions?... . Yes 

36. Can you accept criticism without 
feeling hurt?.... Yes 
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37. Are you much affected by praise or Thus, the two studies seem to indicat 
blame?.... Yes tendency for successful teachers to re 
55. Had vou rather be alone when under themselves as holding the opinions of oth 
emotional strain?. .....\ in high regard more frequently than do 
63. Do you often offend others without 
less successful. However, the significance 
realizing it at the time?....No , é 
this difference is not as great as that 


The study of the high school group con- 
firmed the previous study with respect to 
three of these items, but for items 36, 55, 
and 63,4 the better high school teachers 
tended to favor those responses which in the 
previous study were interpreted as indicating 
lack of regard for the opinions of others. 

It should be noted, however, that, al- 
though the second study reversed the findings 
of the first study with respect to these three 
items, the differentiation between the suc- 
cessful and less successful high school teachers 
was comparatively small—less than the 
probable error of the difference in each case. 
On the other hand, the differentiation be- 
tween the successful and less successful Air 
Corps instructors was 3.3 times the probable 
error of the difference for item 63, 2.2 times 
the probable error for item 36, and 1.3 the 
probable error for item 55. 

When the Air Corps .instructors and the 
high school teachers are combined in a single 
group, and the responses of the successful 
compared with the responses of the less suc- 
cessful, another item was found which seemed 
to indicate that successful teachers valued the 
opinions of others more highly than do less 
successful teachers: Item 35: Is the admira- 
tion of others essential to your happiness? 

In the earlier study, the successful teachers 
responded with yes to this inventory item 
more frequently than did the less successful 
teachers, but the differentiation was not 
great enough to warrant including this item 
inthe report. In the study of the high school 
teachers, a somewhat higher differentiation 
was found, and when the groups of the two 
studies were combined, the per cent of yes 
responses from the successful teachers was 
found to be greater than the per cent of yes 
responses from the less successful group, to 
the extent of 2.6 times the probable error of 
this difference. 

* Some readers may question the writer's judgment in 
originally classifying these three items as he did and at 


the present time the writer does not feel very confident of 
his ability to defend such classification. 


cated for the three traits previously 
cussed. 

Slow or Deliberate in Making Decisio 
In the early study of the Air Corps instructors, 
two items were found in which the bette: 
instructors reported themselves as possessi 
this trait more frequently than did the |x 
successful instructors. The two items f 
low: 


31. Does it take you a long time to 
cide which of two things you sh 
do? 

38. Do you tend to be slow in mak 
decisions? 


The better instructors responded yes to each 
of these queries more frequently than did the 
less successful instructors. In the recent 
study of high school teachers, the same re- 
sults were obtained. 

In reporting the earlier study, the writer 
was doubtful whether this trait should have 
been mentioned; first, because only two 
inventory items indicated this trait, and, 
second, because the differentiation between 
the successful and less successful instructors 
was not great—approximately one and one- 
half times the probable error of the differ- 
ence for each item. However, the fact that 
approximately the same differentiation was 
found in the second study increases the prob- 
ability that this slowness in making deci- 
sions is a trait characteristic of the successful 
teacher. 

Unclassified Items. In reporting the study 
of Air Corps instructors, the writer was 
unable to classify eight of the inventory 
items which differentiated between the suc- 
cessful and less successful instructors. In 
the recent study of high school teachers, con- 
flicting results were obtained with respect to 
five of these eight items. _ It is possible that 
these conflicting results are indicative of 
significant differences in the teaching situa- 
tion of the two groups studied. A brief 
discussion of each of the five items follows: 


| 


PERSONALITY TRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 11] 
“s Item 1. Do you feel that you can speak better the successful Air Corps teachers was 1 
report than you can write The better Air Corps while the successful high school teachers fav . 
— instructors favored the yes response, while ored the yes response. The two tea : 
10 t the better high school teachers favored the situations were, of course, very different " 
no. This is possibly due to the greater em- with respect to age of students. High school } 
phasis placed by the Army on the lecture _ teachers are invariably working with students ‘ 
method. In an attempt to cover large younger than themselves, while the Air 
areas of subject matter, most of the avail- Corps instructors were working with adults 
S20 able class time was spent on lectures with only, and many of these instructors wet 
tors, little time available for class discussion younger than the average age of the mem 
etter Item 23. Do you prefer a movie to a dance? bers of their classes | 
oe. The favored response was yes for the better The three unclassified items with respect to 
' Air Corps instructors, and mo for the better which the results of the two studies were in ; 
: high school teachers. agreement are listed below, each item fol 
Item 58. Do you tend to be critical of other lowed by the response favored by the success 
people? The successful Air Corps instructors ful teachers 
answered yes more frequently than the less 
successful, but in the high school teacher da wah th 
group the successful teachers favored the no eae 1 as they woes N 
response. 21. Have you ever become so absorbed 
Item 59. Do you prefer to be out of doors for in creative work that you did n 
“acl your recreation and relaxation? The successful feel the need of intimate friends? 
the Air Corps instructors favored the no response, 0+ Yes 
ent while the successful high school teachers 60. Do you like tostudy?.... Yes 
re favored the yes response. Just what is the In both the Air Corps group and the high 
meaning of this difference between the two school group, the successful teachers gave 
iter teacher groups with respect to items 23, 58, the responses indicated above more fre 
ive and 59 is not clear, but the difference found quently than did the less successful teachers 
wo with respect to item 62 does seem under- When the Air Corps teachers and the high 
nd. standable. school teachers are combined in a single 
een Item 62. Do you prefer the company of people group, the differentiation between the suc- 
ors younger than yourself? The favored response of cessful and the less successful teachers 
ne- 
TaBLe | 
lat 
ras PERSONALITY TRAITS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER* 
»b- ——— 
Number of Inventory Significance of Item Ditferentiation} 
‘ul Items Indicative of 
Trait Trait Highest Median 
ly Social or at ease in social contacts ll 3.8 2.6 1.4 
os Willingness to take initiative and 
assume responsibility 5.2 3.7 
nf Freedom from fears and worries 5 43 2.7 
" Sensitive to and valuing the opin- ; 
: ions of others 5 2.9 2.3 
Jf Slow in making decisions 2 1.5 1.4 
- 
it *N = 505: High school teachers—266; Air Corps teachers—239 
t The difference in between the responses gis by th > successt il an it 1¢ less s | teacher led 
P by the probable error of this difference. (Nore: A difference equal to the probable error of the diff n that 
\- the chances are 3 to 1 that a real difference exists between the successful and the less successful teachers with t t 3 
f that item; a difference equal to twice the probable error means that the cha are 10 to 1 that a real differ ts; 
a difference of three times the probable error indicates a 45 to 1 chance; a difference of four times the probable error 


indicates a 286 to 1 chance; and a difference of five times the probable error means a 2,681 to 1 chance 


| 
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amounts to 2.3 the probable error of the were combined into a single group of § 
difference for item 3, 2.8 the probable error and the responses of the successful teachers 
of the difference for item 21, and 2.3 the compared with the responses of the less suc 


probable error for item 60. cessful. The significance of the difference 
between the responses of the successful ani 
SUMMARY the less successful teachers was then com 


puted for each item in terms of the probabl« 
error of the difference. Column one of this 
table indicates the trait; column two gives 
the number of inventory items considered 
indicative of the trait; and the last three 
columns attempt to indicate the differentia- 
tion with respect to each trait. The figures 
shown in the last three columns are ratios 
1. Social, or at ease in social contacts gbtained by dividing the difference in per- 
Willing to take initiative and assume centage between the responses given by the 
responsibility successful and those given by the less suc 
Free from fears and worries cessful teachers by the probable error of this 
4. Sensitive to and valuing the opinions 
others 
5. Slow in making decisions for the item showing the greatest differen. | 
tiation; column five gives the ratio for the | 
Tasxe I is an attempt to summarize the item showing the least differentiation; and 
results of the two studies. The two groups column four gives the median ratio. 


A recent study of 266 high school teachers 
in general confirms an earlier study of 239 
Air Corps teachers. In both groups, the more 
successful teachers reported themselves as 
possessing the following traits more fre- 
quently than did the less successful instruc- 
tors: 


a In his position as Professor of Industrial Education at the University of Illi- XX 
nois, Arthur F. Dodge is engaged in the in-service training of industrial | 
teachers. Dr. Dodge has spent many summers working in industrial or- 
ganizations on problems of industrial engineering, employee training, and 

{ supervisor training. During the war, he organized the teacher-training |B | 
programs for the Army Air Corps at its technical schools at Chanute and || 
Scott Fields. Under “‘experience,"’ Dr. Dodge lists ‘factory foreman, 
high school teacher, high school principal, and placement officer,”’ indicat- | 

~\ M8 4 varied and valuable background to his present work at Urbana. r 
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Apprenticeship Ratios’ 


WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 


Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


HE METHOD FoR determining how many 
‘Lace should be employed is one 
of the most controversial issues in the whole 
field of apprenticeship. On the one hand, 
one hears loud protest that union-established 
ratios are preventing the training of an ade- 
quate number of apprentices. On the other 
hand, one hears that many employers fail to 
hire as many apprentices as they are entitled 
to have under agreements determined through 
collective bargaining or by actions of joint 
apprenticeship committees. We are finding 
fewer instances wherein a union establishes a 
ratio without reference to local conditions. 
Also, while the number of establishments em- 
ploying apprentices is rapidly increasing, it is 
generally conceded by many representatives 
of both labor and employer groups that 
there are still a great many employers who 
have facilities for, and are entitled to train, 
a certain number of apprentices who are not 
training that number, and who in many in- 
stances afe not training any apprentices at all. 

Historically, the matter of ratio has an 
important place in apprenticeship. In col- 
lective bargaining, especially between unions 
and groups of employers who were com- 
petitors, the ratio was significant to both 
parties around the bargaining table. The 
union was thinking in terms of security for 
its membership and the employers were 
thinking in terms of fair competition among 
themselves. This condition was not a 
healthy one for the institution of apprentice- 
ship. Too little thought and attention 
were given to the problem of developing 
broadly trained journeymen who would be 
thoroughly skilled in all techniques of the 


1 From an address delivered at the 1948 NVGA An- 
oual Convention, The Stevens, Chicago. 


trade and possess a well-rounded knowledge 


of trade theory and practices. While the 
ratio practice continues, the emphasis today 
is on those aspects of apprenticeship which 
will produce the all-round, versatile, skilled 
worker. 

Ratio Provisions in National 

and Local Standards 


To further understand the situation, it is 
necessary to see just what recommendations 
regulating the number of apprentices are 
contained in the national apprenticeship 
standards which have been developed jointly 
by representatives of employer and labor 
organizations concerned in the respective 
trades. 

The bricklayers specify a ratio not to ex- 
ceed one apprentice to ten journeymen mem- 
bers of a local union. The plumbing stand 
ards recommend that every shop which em- 
ploys one or more journeymen have one 
apprentice, and one additional apprentice for 
every five journeymen steadily employed. 
The sheet metal and roofing industry stand- 
ards recommend a ratio of one apprentice to 
every four journeymen. For the following 
trades the ratio varies in accordance with 
local conditions as determined by collective 
bargaining: plastering; electrical work; 
painting; paperhanging and decorating; 
carpentry; cement, asphalt, and composition 
finishing; and steamfitting. 

Relatively few local apprenticeship stand- 
ards specify an absolute number of appren- 
tices which the corresponding trade program 
may employ regardless of the total number of 
journeymen. Most ratio provisions in local 
standards fall into one of the following gen- 
eral categories: 
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] One apprentice for the shop or trade, 
and one for each five journeymen regu- 
larly employed. 

2. One apprentice for every three jour- 
neymen. 

3. One apprentice for each qualified job 
and an additional apprentice for each 
ten journeymen. 

4. One apprentice to every four journey- 
men, with not more than five appren- 
tices in any one plant. 


Establishing Ratios Based 
on Local Surveys 


There are a number of instances wherein 
ratios have been modified and where sig- 
nificant statements have been issued by re- 
sponsible individuals in labor relative to the 
need of local surveys to determine the num- 
ber of apprentices who should be trained. 
Some of these statements follow: 


l. “The future requirements of the 
industry should be ascertained and a suf- 
ficient number of apprentices to meet the 
requirements should be placed in training 
immediately. . . The question of ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen should be re- 
solved in their respective localities, and no 
hard-and-fast rules should be established. 
These localities should determine the ratio 
of the number of apprentices to be placed in 
training.’" (Gordon M. Freemen, Vice- 
president of the International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers. ) 


2. “In the trades of bricklayers, stone 
masons, plasterers, tile layers, and terrazzo 
workers, there was previously a ratio of 
one apprentice to ten journeymen, but 
this ratio has now been done away with, 
and as many apprentices as can be trained 
are employed in the ‘trades... . We in 
Ohio realize that there is a shortage of 
skilled men, and as far as we are concerned 
there is no ratio. A year ago there 
were 357 apprentices in the masonry trade. 
Today in Ohio there are close to 900, and 
more apprentices are being employed every 
day. We are encouraging our unions to 
Dut on as many boys as they can."’ (John 
Wy. Jockel, Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio State 
Building Trades Council.) 

3. During the past year, Harry C. Bates, 
International President of the Bricklayers’, 
Masons’ and Plasterers’ Union, and John 
Rooney, President of the Operative Plaster- 


ers’ and Cement Finishers’ Internatio; 
Association, sent letters to all local 

ions urging them to take certain spe 

steps to strengthen their apprentices 
programs including the following: 

(a) “‘The joint apprenticeship < 
mittee must determine the number 
_apprentices needed based on the volum 
of work, average age of journeymen in 
the union, number of journeymen wh 
leave the trade, and the death rate."’ 

(b) “The joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee must require each and every « 
tractor to take his share of the inden 
tured apprentices.”’ 


In addition to the above statements repre- 
senting various attitudes of union officials 
and organizations, the following statement, 
made by W. J. Barney, Chairman of the Ap- 
prenticeship Committee of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, reflects the 
strong position taken by that organization 
in regard to training an adequate number of 
apprentices: “‘Each community should set 
up the number of apprentices-in-training in 
each trade against the number of journeymen 
available in the corresponding trade. If the 
ratio is not at least one apprentice to ten 
mechanics, sufficient apprentices are not in 
training and every effort should be made to 
increase the number—even to more than one 
to ten for the trades in which there is a short- 
age of mechanics. Otherwise, as one report 
puts it: ‘*“The Industry will decompose in 
time because of the lack of trained mechan- 

Factors in Determining 
Apprentices Needed 


Since the war, we have encountered many 
instances where the customary ratio of ap- 
prentices to journeymen was inadequate to 
produce the skilled workers needed in a com- 
munity. The field representatives of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, of whom there 
are about 300, have been successful in prac- 
tically all of these instances in bringing 
about a svfficient relaxation of the ratio to 
permit the employment of the number of ap- 
prentices needed, as determined jointly by 
management and labor. 

It is considered desirable that further study 
and research be undertaken with respect to a 
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ethod for determining how many appren- number of apprentices to the current needs of 
es should be in training in order to meet the industry 
hable future needs. In meeting with Incidentally, the above factors are similar 
us industrial groups over the country, to those in the Constitution and La f 


writer has proposed and discussed with 
em a list of factors which seems to embody 
essential elements to be considered in 


pproximating the number of apprentices re- 


quired to maintain a particular trade at the 
local level. These factors are: 


[The number of skilled workers in the 

area actually working at the trade. 

The average age of the skilled workers 

The rate of loss or attrition of skilled 

workers to the industry, including 


those who are upgraded out of the 


journeyman status 

4. The number of apprentices in training 
or entering training. 

5. An estimate of the volume of business 
anticipated for the trade over a peri rd 
of years. 

6. Conversion of the volume of business 
estimate into the number of skilled 
workers nee le 

7. The determination of the number of 
apprentices nee led for each trade, 
taking into account turnover in ap- 
prentice ranks during training. 


An analysis of this type would of neces- 
sity be made annually so as to adjust the 


7 A native of Wisconsin, William F. Patterson received bis formal educa- 


International Printing Pressmen and As 
sistant’'s Union of North America In th 
article on ‘‘Apprentices,’’ a local survey is 


recommended for the finding of the facts 
needed in arriving at a sound ratio. These 
are as follows: 1) death, (2) total dis 


ability, (3) growth of the industry, (4 
journeymen leaving the industry, (5S) ap 
prentices who do not finish their training, 
and (6) journeymen coming into the local 
industry from the outside 

In this general connection, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor, 
has put out a report which bears on one phas 
of the problem. This is the study entitled 
Age Trends in Skilled Trades in the Construction 
Industry. This study shows how the aver- 
age age of skilled workers in selected trades 
has increased from 1900 to 1940, and focuses 
attention on this problem as being a factor 
needed in computing the number of appren- 
tices likely to be needed in any specified trade 
The tables of work-life expectancy now being 
developed by the Occupational Outlook Ser- 
vice of the Bureau of Labor Statistics should 
also be given careful study in connection with 
this problem. 


tion in that state, including graduate study at the University of Wisconsin, 
where bis courses included labor economics, psychology, and education. 


Following four years of work with i 


ndustrial personnel, Mr. Patterson 


served two and a half years as Assistant State Supervisor of Apprenticeship 


for the State of Wisconsin, and seven and a half years as Director of Gui- 


dance and Placement at the Milwaukee Vocational School. He has held bis , 


present directorial position with the U. S. Department of Labor since 1937. 
He has been Vice-President of NVGA, and President of the Wisconsin 


Vocational Guidance Association. 


He is a member of the American Ap- 


prenticeship Round Table, the American Vocational Association, and the 


American Legion. 
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Guidance 


Students Get Guidance’ 


SOL L. WARREN 


Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, New York State Education Department; 
Lecturer on Education, New York University 


q@ This article describes the method employed and the results obtained from a follow- 
up study of New York University alumni who received degrees in the Department of 


Guidance and Personne] Administration of the School of Education. 
conducted as a term project, the entire class participating. 


The study was 
It is hoped that the mate- 


rial presented will prove useful to students interested in entering upon or progressing in 
one of the areas of this field of work, as well as to those whose responsibility it is to ad- 


vise such students.—Tue AuTHOR. 


aBouT terminology: considerable 
ambiguity surrounds the terms “‘gui- 
dance’’ and ‘‘personnel.’’ Some use them 
synonymously. Others apply the term “‘per- 
sonnel’’ to industry, *‘guidance’’ to educa- 
tion, and either to government or social ser- 
vice. Training for these fields often over- 
laps, and experience in one frequently quali- 
fies for a position in the other. 

The writer regards guidance and personnel 
work as neither synonymous nor mutually 
exclusive. ‘‘Personnel work"’ is considered to 
be the wider term which embraces all the 
functions employed in the process of adjust- 
ing and promoting normal human relations 
within an organization, institution, or com- 
pany. ““Guidance,’’ whether vocational, edu- 
cational, or personal, is deemed to be but one 
of the several components of personnel work, 
and may or may not be included as an integral 
part of it. 

The Department of Guidance and Person- 
nel Administration at New York University, 
recognizing its responsibility for imparting 
practical occupational information to those 
of its students training to be practitioners in 
these areas, offers a course entitled, *‘Em- 
ployment Opportunities in Guidance and 
Personnel Work.’’ This course is essentially 
an elaboration, in a classroom setting, of the 


1 Abstract of a paper presented before the 1947 NVGA 
Annual Convention, Columbus, Ohio (March 30, 1947). 


material ordinarily included in a vocational! 
monograph, and supplements the usual 
individual faculty-student consultations. 
While the scope of the course remains sub- 
stantially unchanged, the method of pre- 
senting the subject matter varies from time to 
time. 

During the first semester of 1946-1947, the 
writer decided to employ the technique of 
the follow-up study in order to cover the 
usual ground. It was further resolved to 
utilize as subjects for the study NYU alumni 
who had done their major work in, and had 
received degrees from, the Department of 
Guidance and Personnel Administration dur- 
ing the four-year period ending June 30, 
1946. This period was selected in order to 
bring up to date the findings obtained in a 
similar study which covered the previous 
twelve-month period. 


Procedure 


Each student in the course submitted a 
list of questions he wished answered, con- 
cerning guidance and personnel work as a 
field of endeavor. After eliminating ob- 
scure Of inappropriate items, seventy ques- 
tions were selected from the two hundred 
submitted. These were incorporated into a 
questionnaire and sent, with an accompany- 
ing letter, to the alumni. While anonymity 
was preserved with respect to the question- 
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naire itself, a separate form was enclosed on 
which the respondent was invited to identify 
himself if he felt willing to appear in class, 
or if he were in a position to offer a job or 
information leading to a job in guidance or 
personnel work. 

The returns served as-points of departure 
for class discussion, and invitations were 
sent to several of the candidates for ‘‘per- 
sonal appearances." Six alumni were thus 
summoned to class and the ‘‘bull sessions"’ 
that resulted were of great value. Aside 
from the wealth of practical information and 
advice received, the mere presence of the 
alumni infused a flesh-and-blood quality into 
what had previously seemed but a meaning- 
less list of names. 

With four sessions remaining before course- 
end, and with approximately 60 per cent 
of the replies in hand, each student who still 
held ‘‘delinquent accounts’’ mailed a dupli- 
cate set of enclosures to each, with no addi- 
tional comment. Returns increased “soon 
after by about 15 per cent. Some replies were 
received after the course ended, too late to be 
incorporated in the nimeteen-page report 
which was distributed, and discussed, during 
the last class session. 


Findings 


It is possible to present here only the high- 
lights of the study. For a more complete 
analysis, the reader is referred to the full 
report.’ 

Out of 104 questionnaires mailed, 11 were 
returned undelivered. Of the 93 alumni 
reached, replies were received from 71, or 
76 per cent. Average age of the respondents 
was 35. Women outnumbered men 3 to 1. 
Doctor's degrees were received by 7 per cent, 
master’s degrees by 73 per cent and bachelor’s 
degrees by 20 per cent. 

Eighty-six per cent were working at survey- 
time, while 14 per cent were unemployed. 
Of the latter, none were secking work, having 
withdrawn from the labor market because of 
family responsibilities (60 per cent), full- 
time schooling (20 per cent), or retirement 
(20 per cent). Of those employed, 47 per 


? “Summary of a Follow-up Study of Alumni Who Re 
ceived Degrees from NYU in the Department of Guid 
and Personnel Administration.”’ (Single copies avai 
as long as supply lasts, upon request to the author 


lah! 


cent were in the area of education, 31 per 
cent in government work, and the remaining 
22 per cent in social service and industry 

The majority (60 per cent) encountered no 
obstacles in seeking employment, while 
those who did found lack of experience or 
training most damaging. A college degree 
was called for in 56 per cent of the jobs held, 
about a third of these being for degrees be- 
yond the bachelor’s. Related experience 
was expected in 60 per cent of the jobs. 

Employment was most frequently obtained 
through examination (30 per cent) and 
individual contacts (23 per cent) and least 
frequently through college and private em- 
ployment agencies (7 per cent While the 
chances of obtaining employment were re 

} 


ported as good or better by 54 per cent, op- 


portunities for advancement were considered 
poor, or worse, by 59 per cent ‘he chief 
factors found to influence promotion were 
seniority (43 per cent) and record of servic 
36 per cent The least influential factor 
was training (7 per cent). 

The average annual salary for the group 
employed for an average of seven years) was 
$3,650. The average entrance salary was 
$2,750.* Anticipated earnings were $4,800 
within five years, $5,800 within ten years, 
and approximately the same at retirement 
The highest salary reported was $12,000 
Persons in the lowest age-group (21-30 
earned $800 per year less than the group as a 
whole, while those in the highest age-group 
51-60) earned $400 more than the group 
Each of the intermediate groups exhibited a 
direct relationship between age and salary 
Higher degrees were associated with higher 
“Wee 


salaries, the group having doctors’ degrees 


earning approximately $1,000 more than the 
group with masters’ degrees, which group 
earned $350 more than those with bachel! 


xjects (62 per cent 


Ts 
b 


degrees. Most su 
§ This figure appears unduly high to the author on ¢ 

basis of personal knowledge and investigation. It 

probably a reflection of the fact that many subjects did 


not start from scratch in guidance and personnel work, 

but entered it via transfer from other related posit 

which they had already attained higher salary grad 

depending on length of set Support for this a 
mption may be found in the fact that 82 per t 

subjects reported employment at the time of attenda , 


lege. The writer believes that a figure $ 
lower would represent a more accurate reilect the 
rent situation. 
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lieved their salaries were not commensurate 
with their duties and responsibilities. 

Average work day reported was 8 hours, 
work week 40 hours, sick leave 14 days, an- 
nual leave 43 days. Overtime was reported 
frequently (50 per cent), 82 per cent of which 
was on a voluntary basis, and 94 per cent 
usually unreimbursed. 

One in three chose guidance and personnel 
work as a career because they liked to deal 
with people, 23 per cent because of a desire to 
help others, 19 per cent because the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. Only 5 per cent re- 
ported that they were then employed in 
positions which they had anticipated when 
attending high school. For undergraduate 
students, the figure was 20 per cent; for 
graduate students it was 85 per cent. 

Practically all (96 per cent) were satisfied 
with the area of work in which they were 
engaged, although 17 per cent indicated dis- 
satisfaction with their particular jobs. A 
large majority (82 per cent) would recom- 
mend the field of guidance and personnel to 
others; 12 per cent would not. 

Most liked features of the work were: 
opportunities for contact with people (43 
per cent), freedom of action (35 per cent), 
favorable surroundings (33 per cent), and op- 
portunities for service (33 per cent).* Least- 
liked features were: pressures of work (21 
per cent), and the clerical functions involved 
(21 per cent). 

Three-fourths of the group (73 per cent) 
reported membership in NVGA; 76 per cent 
were readers of Occupations. Forty-four 
other organizations and 37 other publications 
were mentioned in small percentages. 

University training in guidance and per- 
sonnel work was considered a good invest- 
ment, from both a cultural and practical 
standpoint, by a large majority (86 per cent) 
in each instance. 

Eighty-two per cent indicated that the 
course in Employment Opportunities (which 
they had not taken) would have been helpful 
to them; 91 per cent believed that such a 
course should be included as a regular part of 
every college guidance curriculum. 


*Total percentages exceed 100 per cent because the 
question received more than a single response per person 
replying. 
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Conclusions 


Furnishing organized occupational infor- 
mation to students in preparation for 
dance and personnel work for their individ 
use in furthering their careers is just as much a 
responsibility of training institutions 
are the courses which will prepare them 
impart occupational information to future 
plumbers, nurses, and the like. Students 
recognize this need; New York Universit 
has accepted this responsibility. 

The follow-up study as a teaching devi 
can be employed effectively in courses whe: 
practical information is desired. This 
particularly true when students themsel\ 
are given the opportunity to delineate th 
course-content by designating their ow 
specific areas of iuterest. 

The familiar contention that long questi: 
naires do not produce a sufficiently signi 
cant percentage of responses is not born 
out by the present study. Although mo 
than 70 separate answers were called for on 
fully typed four-page questionnaire, replic 
were received from 76 per cent of the persons 
reached. This compares favorably wit! 
other questionnaires often containing but a 
handful of questions. The secret may lic 
in the type of appeal used, the personal par- 
ticipation of the subjects and their own inte: 
est in the matter under study, and in the fact 
that guidance and personnel workers arc 
more likely than other groups to be keenly 
aware of the significance of information so 
gathered. 


The follow-up study can be lifted above 
the level of a routine clerical and statistical! 
chore. The replies may be humanized by 
arranging for personal appearances of some 
of the subjects (41 per cent, you will remem- 
ber, were willing to appear in class, the six 
selected being chosen on the basis of student- 
interest in their particular areas of work). 
Of even greater significance, from a practical 
standpoint, were the eleven specific job op- 
portunities and the half a dozen leads offered 
the students by these interested alumni. 

Finally, before making any generalizations 
from the figures presented in this article, the 
reader should bear in mind that the picture 
as a whole represents the collected data and 
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opinions of a selected group of alumni, experience, and 


alee’ ata single institution during a given one thing the group had in common was en 


other characteristics. The 


period, and who, at the time of the survey, ployment in guidance and personnel work 
presented diverse backgrounc is of education, the time rhe survey was made 
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Differentiation of Home Economics Students 
According to Major Emphasis 


M. CATHARINE EVANS 


Assistant Director of Counseling, Indiana University, Bloomington 


HE FIELD OF HOME economics offers a 
of vocational outlets, and the 
typical home economics department in a 
college or university provides training for 
such diverse occupations as dietetics, textile 
merchandising or fashions, teaching, and 
homemaking. In view of this diversity ot 
course offerings, the home economics major 
attracts students with widely varying inter- 
ests and abilities. 

It is important that this heterogeneous 
group of students in home economics be 
guided toward a wise choice of emphasis out 
of the variety of studies offered within this 
department. In order to accomplish this 
purpose, counselors of home economics stu- 
dents need accurate knowledge of the pattern 
of abilities, achievement, interest, and per- 
sonality traits characteristic of students pre- 
paring for any of the various home economics 
vocations. 

This article reports the findings of a study 
undertaken at Indiana University to obtain 
this information. Both graduates of the 
department and upper classwomen majoring 


in home economics were included in 
study. A total of 258 home economi 
majors (172 graduates from 1940-1944; § 
upper classwomen in 1944-1945) took t 
from the following battery: American Coun 
Psychological Examination, California Me: 
tal Maturity Test, Cooperative Natural S 
ence Test, Kuder Preference Record, Minn 
sota T-S-E Inventory, and the Minnesota 
Personality Test. In addition, credit poi 
ratios earned in home economics and 
science courses were computed. Differenc: 
among the above measures were explore 
among the groups majoring in dictetics, 
teaching, and merchandising. 


Differences in 
Achievement 


The dietetic students were superior to the 
other two groups in achievement in science 
(See Taste 1) They had a mean science 
credit point ratio of 1.67, in contrast to 1.26 
for the teaching group and to 1.12 for the 
merchandising majors. In both compari- 
sons, the dietetics majors’ mean credit point 


TABLE | 


ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE AND Home Economics Courses IN RELATION TO THE 
Major Empuasis or SruDENTS 


Mean Science 
Credit Point Ratio Credit Point Ratio 


Major Emphasis 


1. Dietetics N = 56 1.67* 
2. Merchandising N = 29 | 1.12* 
3. Teaching N = 121 1.26* 


Mean Percentile 


Mean Home Economics Rank on Cooperative 
Science Test 
66* 
1.63 48* 
1.61 48* 


* Indicates statistically significant differences were obtained, 
\ 
\ 
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TABLE I] 


Acapemic ABILITY aS MEASURED BY THE MEAN PercenTILe RANKs ON 1 
AmeRICAN Councit PsycHotocicat ExamMINATION AND THE CALIFORNIA Men 


TAL Maturity Tgest IN RELATION 


TO 


American Council 
Psychological Examination 


Major Empunastis or SruDEN 


California Mental 
Maturity Test 


Major Emphasis Number Mean Percentile Rank | Number Mean Percent 
1. Dhtetetics 49 
2. Merchandising 28 57 18 - 
3. Teaching 112 46* 28 61" 


* Indicates statistically significant differences were obt 


ratio was significantly higher than that of 


the other groups. This superiority in sci- 
ence subjects for the dietetics majors was 
confirmed by the mean scores on the Co- 
operative Science Test. They made a mean 
score corresponding to the 66th percentile 
rank, in comparison to the mean percentile 
rank of 48 attained by each of the other 
groups. Although the dietetics students 
did not rank as high on the science achieve- 
ment test as their university grades might 
have indicated, the differences were signifi- 
cant. 

The superior achievement of dietetics 
students in science was expected, in view of 
their curriculum, which has a rather heavy 
requirement of scientific and technical courses. 
The results of this study confirm the be- 
lief that the ability of a student to achieve 
in science should be an influential factor in 
the selection of dietetics as a profession. In 
other words, it seems doubrful to us that a 
student who earns less than a C+ average in 
science courses should consider the dietetics 
program at Indiana University. 

The dietetics students also made a higher 
mean credit point ratio in home economics 
courses than the other groups. However, 
the differences were not significant. 

Differences jn 
Academic Ability 

The dietetics group surpassed the other 
groups in scores made on both the American 
Council Psychological Examination and the 
California Mental Maturity Test. (See 


Taste ID) On the American Council Test, 
the mean percentile ranks for the three groups 


were: Dietetics, 68; Merchandising, § 
Teaching, 46. The corresponding percentil 


ranks for the California Mental Maturity 


Test were consistently higher, but the san 

group-difference were found. The only dif 
ference in mean scores which was significant 
for both tests was that shown between tf] 

dietetics and teaching groups. The d 

ics students ranked significantly higher than 
the teaching group on the two measures of 
academic ability. The student who ranks 
below the University median on the An 


Council test would find the competition 
severe in the dietetics curriculum 


Interests of Home Economics 
Students According to 
Major Emphasis 


The Kuder Preference Record yields a 
measure of interest in th fol] wine nin 
areas: mechanical, computational, scien 
tific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, 


social service, and clerical. The three groups 


studied resembled each other in degree of 


interest in the mechanical, literary, m 
and clerical areas. (See Taste III) All 
of the groups expressed a medium degree of 
interest in the mechanical and musical areas 
but they ranked low in interest in both the 
clerical and literary areas. 

Significant differences among the group 
were found for the other five interest areas 
The discussion of the results for each of 
these areas follows: 

l. Com putational d {rea: The merc han i 
ing students, as a group, ranked low in 
interest in computational activities, with a 
mean score corresponding to the 24th per- 
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Taste III 


Mean PercentTice Ranks Nine INTEREst AREAS OF THE KUDER PREFERENCE 
Recorp sy Major Empnasis or STUDENTS 


Dietetics N = 38 


Interest Areas 


1. Mechanical 50 
2. Computational* 50 
3. Scientific* 77 
4. Persuasive* 16 
5. Artistic* 48 
6. Literary 23 
7. Musical 36 
8. Social Service* 76 
9. Clerical 30 


Teaching N = 66 


| 
> 
= 
| &. 
Z| 
| 


52 48 
44 24 
50 27 
22 68 
69 86 
20 31 
36 48 
80 60 
24 23 


* Indicates statistically significant differences were obtained. 


centile rank. In contrast, the teaching and 
dietetics groups expressed a medium degree 
of computational interest, with a mean 
score corresponding, respectively, to the 
44th and 50th percentile ranks. The differ- 
ence between the mean score of the met- 
chandising group and of each of the other 
groups was statistically significant. Ap- 
parently the home economics-merchandising 
curriculum attracts students who would not 
be interested in the marketing program in 
the School of Business, where accounting 
and statistics are required subjects. 

2. Scientific Area: There was a wide 
variation in the degree of scientific interest 
for the three groups. The dietetics group 
ranked high in this interest, with a mean 
score corresponding to the 77th percentile 
rank. The teaching group displayed only a 
medium degree of interest, while the mer- 
chandising students ranked low, with a 
mean score corresponding to the 27th per- 
centile rank. The mean score for the dietet- 
ics group was significantly higher than the 
mean scores for both of the other groups. 
The high degree of scientific interest ex- 
pressed by the dietetics group is in line both 
with the heavy science requirements in that 
curriculum and with their superior achieve- 
ment in science. The teaching curriculum 


also requires more science and foods courses 
than the merchandising program. 


3. Persuasive Area: The persuasive scale 
also differentiated the three groups signifi- 
cantly. According to the Kuder Manual, 
the merchandising majors would be expected 
to rank above average im persuasive inter- 
est, and their mean percentile rank of 68 
was therefore in accordance with expecta- 
tions. In striking contrast, both the teach- 
ing and dietetics groups had mean scores 
which fell in the lower fourth of the Kuder 
norms for college women. The mean score 
for the merchandising group was signifi- 
cantly higher than the corresponding scores 
for the other two groups. Obviously, the 
merchandising students are unique among the 
home economics majors for their above- 
average interest in persuasive activities. 

4. Artistic Area: The merchandising 
group was also expected to rank high in 
aftistic interest, since their curriculum em- 
phasizes clothing, textile, fashion, and de- 
sign courses. Their mean score did corre- 
spond to the 86th percentile rank; in other 
words, as a group they ranked in the upper 
15 per cent of the Kuder norms. , The teach- 
ing students also were above average in 
artistic interest, with a mean percentile 
rank of 69; their curriculum does include a 
rather heavy requirement in clothing as well 
as foods courses. The dietetics students, 
as a group, displayed only a medium degree 
of interest in artistic activities. The mean 
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score for the merchandising students was 
significantly higher than the means for the 
other two groups. Likewise, there was a 
statistically significant difference between 
the mean scores of the teaching and dietetics 
students. These differences in degree of 
artistic interest were in line with the re- 
quirements of the three curricula. 

5. Social Service Area: The contrast in the 
results for the social service and persuasive 
scales is interesting. Although the teach- 
ing and dietetics groups had ranked low in 
persuasive interest, they were high in the 
social service area. When activities dealing 
with people are primarily concerned with the 
welfare of others, these two groups expressed 
great interest in them. Both mean scores 
were in the upper fourth of the Kuder norms. 
The merchandising group had a high medium 
rating on this scale, with a mean score corre- 
sponding to the 60th percentile rank. How- 
ever, only one group difference was statisti- 
cally significant: the teaching group achieved 
a significantly higher mean score than the 
merchandising group. 

Social Adjustment of Home 
Economics Students According 
to Major Emphasis 

The contrast in interest in persuasive and 
social service activities for the three home 
economics groups indicates also a possible 
difference in social adjustment. The social 
sections of the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory 
and the Minnesota Personality Test were em- 
ployed as measures of social adjustment. 
(See Taste IV) Social introversion-extro- 


version, as measured by the T-S-E Inven 
tory, is described thus: ‘The social introvert 
withdraws from social contacts and respon 
sibilities and displays little interest in peop! 

In contrast, the social extrovert secks social 
contacts and depends upon them for his 
satisfaction." The social section of the 
Minnesota Personality Test says: ‘‘High 


rr 


scores tend to be characteristic of the gregari- 


ous, socially mature individual in relations 


with other people. Low scores are chat 
acteristic of the socially inept or undersocial 
ized individual].”’ 

The teaching group 
low in the direction of social introversion 
on the T-S-I 
corresponding to the 


ranked significantly 


Inventor 
4th percentile rank 
According to the above definition, th 
would be described as tending to withdraw 
Both the merchandis 


IS Prout 


from social contacts 
ing and dietetics groups had mean score 
which lay in the medium range, indicating 
ambiversion or no definite tendency towar 


either social extroversion or introversion 
The mean score of the teaching group was 
significantly lower than the means of th 
other two groups 

The merchandising group, in line with 
their above-average persuasive interest, ma 
the 


sO 


the highest mean scores on al sex 
tions of both tests. On the Minnesota Pet 
sonality Inventory, their social 
sponded to the 60th percentile rank, in com- 
parison to ranks in the third decile for th 
other two groups. The only statistically 
significant difference for this second test was 


core cCorre- 


Tasie IV 


PercenTILe RANKS ON THE SociAL SECTIONS OF THE MINNeEsOTA Pi 


Pop 


SONALITY TEST AND OF THE Minnesota T-S-E Inventory sy Major Empnasis 
oF STUDENTS 


Major Emphasis | 


1. Dhietetics 
2. Merchandising | 19 
3. Teaching 63 


* Indicates statistically significant differences were obtained. 


Minnesota T-S-E Inventory 


Number Mean Percentile Rank 


Minnesota Personality 
Inventory 
Number Mean Perce 


Rani 


37* 22 39 
50* 18 60* 
24* 29 31* 
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TaBie V 
Dirrerences Means AND Critica Ratios ror Comparisons or Major 
Empnasis Wuich Are STaTIsTICALLY SIGNIFICANT* 
Difference 
in Mean Critical Level 
Factor Groups Compared T-Scores Ratio Confide 
1. Science CPR Dietetics vs. Teaching + 0.41 3.42 0.01 
2. Science CPR Dietetics vs. Merchandising + 0.55 2.62 0.05 
3. ACE—T-score Dietetics vs. Teaching + 5.74 3.93 0.01 
4. CMM—T-score Dietetics vs. Teaching + 8.20 3.52 0.01 
5. Kuder—T-scores: 
(1) Computational Dietetics vs. Merchandising + 6.94 3.42 0.01 
(2) Computational Teaching vs. Merchandising + 5.17 2.79 0.05 
(3) Scientific Dietetics vs. Teaching + 7.27 3.9] 0.01 
(4) Scientific Dietetics vs. Merchandising +13.16 5.31 0.0] 
(5) Scientific Teaching vs. Merchandising + 5.89 2.47 0.05 
6) Persuasive Merchandising vs. Dietetics +14.53 5.00 0.01 
(7) Persuasive Merchandising vs. Teaching +12.15 4.57 0.0] 
(8) Artistic Merchandising vs. Dietetics +12.00 5.04 0.01 
(9) Artistic Merchandising vs. Teaching + 6.03 2.83 0.05 
(10) Artistic Teaching vs. Dietetics + 5.97 3.16 0.0] 
(11) Social Service Teaching vs. Merchandising + 5.59 2.13 0.05 
6. Minn. Social T-score Merchandising vs. Teaching + 8.00 2.62 0. 
7. T-S-E Social T-score Merchandising os. Teaching + 6.38 3.67 0.01 
8. T-S-E Social T-score Dietetics vs. Teaching ~ + 3.11 2.29 0.05 
9. Coop. Science T-score Dietetics vs. Teaching + 4.68 3.39 0.01 
Science T-score Dietetics vs. Merchandising + 5.03 3.47 0.01 


10 Coop. 


* For tests of significance, T-scores were employed instead of raw scores or percentile ranks. 


between the merchandising and teaching 
groups. 

The results of this study indicate a signifi- 
cant difference in the social adjustment of 
the teaching and merchandising groups. 
Students who were less well adjusted socially, 
and who were socially introverted, tended to 
select teaching rather than merchandising. 
In view of the generally accepted personality 
requirements for success in teaching, it is 
disturbing that this difference was found. 
Actually, all three fields emphasize working 
with people and demand social effectiveness. 


Summary of Results 


The three home economics groups were dif- 
ferentiated significantly by the measures 
used in this study. Those in che dietetics 
group were superior in science achievement 
and in academic ability. Students consider- 


ing the dietetics curriculum must have the 
ability to earn at least a C+ average in sci- 
They should also rank above 


ence courses. 


the median on the American Council Psycho 
logical Examination. Students with lower 
records will find the competition severe in the 
dietetics curriculum. 

The dietetics majors were also character- 
ized by a definite interest pattern. The 
made significantly high interest scores in 
scientific and social service activities, a 
medium interest in computational and ar- 
tistic activities, and a significantly low de- 
gree of imterest in persuasive activities. 
They were medium in social adjustment and 
in social introversion-extroversion. 


The pattern of interests for the dietetics 
students seems in accord with both the 
curriculum and professional requirements for 
dietetics. Lehman, in a study of home econ- 
omists,' also found high scientific, low 


1 Ruth T. Lehman, ‘‘Interpretation of the Kuder Pref 
erence Record for College Students of Home Ec 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 111 (1943), 217 
2? 


mMoMICS, 
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nersuasive, and medium artistic interests to 

characteristic of hospital dietetians. 
However, her results differed for the com- 
tational and social service areas with high 
mputational and medium social service 


rests. 


Those in the teaching group were inferior 
in science achievement and in academic abil- 
ty to the dietetics students. Accordingly, a 
student who would find the competition too 
severe in dietetics might be able to achieve in 
reaching with its significant difference in 
mpnasis. 
The interest pattern of the teaching group 
may be described thus: significantly high 
social service, above-average artistic, medium 
computational and scientific, and significantly 
low persuasive interests. A tendency to- 
ward social introversion was also peculiar 
to the teaching group. However, it seems 
joubrful that as counselors we would wish 
to foster selection for teaching on the latter 


i 


basis. 
Lehman's study of interests of home 
economists yielded almost identical results 


for teachers in the five areas which were sig- 
nificant in this study. In addition, het 
data indicated high mechanical inter« 
characteristic of teachers 

The merchandising group was also inferiot 
to the dietetics group in science achievement 
In fact, students who barely earn a C aver- 
age in science courses will do well to con- 


sider the merchandising rather than the 


dietetics curriculum. Their interest pattern 
included significantly high artistic interest, 


above-average persuasive interest, medium 
social service interest, and low computa- 
tional and scientific interests. A different 
pattern of interests might be found among 
women students who select the retailing 
program in the School of Business, but the 
home economics program in merchandising 
seems tO attract young women character- 
ized by high artistic interest. The mer- 
chandising students were also differentiated 
from the teaching group by a more satis 
factory social adjustment. Lehman's study 
did not include a group comparable to the 
merchandising students. 


J Assistant Professor at Indiana University since 1941, M. Catharine Ny 


Evans is now serving as Assistant Director of Counseling. Her Ph.D 


was received from the University of Minnesota, where she had previously 


served as Research Assistant. During the following two years, Dr. Evans 
was Assistant to the Director of Evaluation Study at Bennington College 
‘ She is the author of articles and monographs on personality tests, measure- 


ment, and vocational counseling of women students; also of the Minnesota 
T.S.E. Inventory. A member of the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion and of the National Association of Deans of Women, Dr. Evans is 
also Secretary-Treasurer of the Central Indiana Branch of NVGA, and an 


Associate Member of the American Psychological Association. 
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Editorial Comment + + 


Who Should Organize an International 
Vocational Guidance Association? 


HE EDITOR Has received a number of 
‘Raa asking, ‘‘What do you know 
about an International Vocational Guidance 
Association which has a Los Angeles ad- 


Similar inquiries have been addressed 
to ofhicers of NVGA. The 
to be that the name has been coined by three 
Americans who announce themselves as 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer and who 
are soliciting individual memberships at 
$2.00, $3.00, and $5.00. 

It will be generally agreed that when an 
international organization devoted to voca- 

ional guidance is formed it will be the out- 
growth of effort made by nationals of several 
countries. It will probably not be one made 
up of individual members, but rather a Federa- 
tion of National Associations. Such associa- 
tions exist in the U. S. A. and Switzerland. 
Before the war, organizations existed in 
Germany, France, and Japan. When these 
organizations are revived and when other 
nations form organizations, the time will be 
ripe for an international organization. It 
will almost certainly take form under the 
aegis of UNESCO or the International Labour 
Otiice. 

The last-named organization has already 
taken steps looking toward international co- 
operation. Its Committee on Employment 
Service Organization and Vocational Gui- 
dance met in San Francisco last summer and 
adopted a statement of principles and prac- 
tices to which the member nations are asked 
to subscribe. In the December issue, we 


answer seems 


shall publish a report of this meeting written 
by Harry A. Jager, who was official represen- 
tative of the United States. 

This Journal and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association which sponsors it have 
always been active in promoting vocational 


guidance on an international scale. The 
NVGA has a regularly constituted committec 
on international relations. 
government have also a responsible part to 
play in international affairs. It is to be ex- 
pected, then, that any serious steps toward 
international organization will have to come 
from these bodies. 


Agencies of our 


Atomic Scientists Send 
Timely Message 

The Emergency Committee of Atomic 
Scientists has requested editors to give wide 
publicity to the following simple facts: 


1. Atomic bombs can now be made 
cheaply and in large number. They 
will become more destructive. . 


There is no military defense against 
atomic bombs, and none is to be ex 
pected. 

3. Other nations can rediscover our secret 
rocesses by themselves. 

Resoaeiians against atomic war is 
futile and if attempted will ruin the 
structure of our social order. 

5. If war breaks out, atomic bombs will 
be used, and they will surely destroy 
our civilization. 

6. There is no solution to this problem ex- 
cept international control of atomic 
energy and the elimination of war. 

The Committee does not seek to dictate 
governmental policy. It aims rather to 
help all citizens understand the Atomic Era 
so that they can intelligently formulate 
appropriate policy. 

The products of workers in atomics will 
affect vocational guidance in ways which we 
have not the vision to foresee. Even more 
powerful will be their impact on general 
living conditions, and on world morality. 
These thoughts should impel us to inform 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


: ourselves and to arouse others to think about 
the implications of these newly discovered 


rorces. 


Hazardous Occupations 
Examined 


Many readers will be interested in an an- 

nouncement made by the Wage and Hour 

Public Contracts Divisions of the United 

States Department of Labor regarding an 

order which would declare certain occupa- 

The tions involving the operation of power-driven 
-old-metal-working machines as hazardous, 
our thus setting 18 years as the minimum age for 


such employment within the child-labor 


to 
ex- provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
vard The hearing will open at 10 a.m., November 
ome 9, in Room 3428 of the Department of Labor 
Building, Washington. 

The proposed order is based upon the find- 
ings of one of the most comprehensive in- 
vestigations ever undertaken by the Depart- 

mic ment of Labor under the authority given it 


le by the Federal Wage and Hour Law to find 
and declare occupations particularly hazard- 


ade ous for young workers. The investigation 
ley covers two broad classifications of metal- 

working machines: machine tools; and 
mst forming, punching, and shearing machines. 


x It is estimated that more than two million 
such machines are now in use in nearly every 


si type of industry. 
is Under terms of the proposed order, the 
he minimum age for employment of minors 
would be raised from 16 years to 18 years for 
il] occupations as operator or helper on certain 
ay specified machine tools, and on all forming, 
punching, and shearing machines which are 
i used or designed for working on cold metal. 
- The order would not apply to machines used 
or designed for working exclusively on hot 
metal. 
4 The report of the investigation which, 
a among other findings, reveals the frequency 
| and severity of injuries on these jobs may be 
Tl obtained without cost from the Wage and 
" Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, U. S. 
. Department of Labor, which administer the 
; Wage and Hour Law. It is known as “‘Re- 
port No. 8.”’ 
' Formal notice of the hearing November 9, 


together with text of the proposed order, was 


published in the Federal Register of Septemb 
15, and copies may be obtained from 
Divisions. 


New Publication 
Appears 

To the many periodicals that vocational! 
counselors read for light on the complex tech 
niques which 
another in 
Psychology. 

In the initial issue the editor pr 


must master is added 


they 


the appearance of Personne 


‘balanced fare containing papers on problems 
of industrial, business, public, and military 
personnel,’’ with emphasis on research 
The journal 


by G. Frederic Kuder, Department of Psychol 


appearing quarterly) ts « 


ogy, Duke University, Durham, N. (¢ Che 
subscription office is located at 1727 Harvard 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ H. D. K 


Our Readers Write... 


€ From an interesting collection of he 
following thought-pr king letters ha 
sclected for publication this ntl We 
that they will st ire Journal readers to 
further comment or discuss 

Tue Eprro 


School Clubs—a Suggestion 
To the Editor: 


tT HAS BEEN LONG recognized that school clubs 
lay an important part in the social, recreation 

Why 


not, then, exploit the vocational potentialities of 


al, and vocational development of students 


these clubs? 
Among the clubs which lend themselves to voca 


tional guidance purposes are those wit 


ing interests: photography, pre-nursing, chemis 
try, physics, interpreting (languages ), journalisn 


dramatics, accounting, stenography, cart 


mechanics, electricity 


designing, pre-teac hing, 


and auto mechanics. 


The vocational counselor, in conjunction wit! 
faculty members in each department, should draw 
up a suggested program of activitics. However, it 
is of the utmost importance that these clubs are not ; 
formed until these activity programs have be« i 
worked out to the last detail. These programs 
must always be flexible enough to meet the needs of 
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each group from year to year. And it must be 
remembered that these clubs are not vocational per 
se, but should also serve those students who join 
them for avocationa] pursuits or out of incidental] 
interest only. 

In these clubs, an excellent opportunity is pro- 
vided to study the nature of the occupation in- 
volved, its economic problems, social standing of 
the occupation, prerequisites for entrance into the 
occupation, further training necessary for improve- 
ment or advancement, promotional possibilities, 
financial rewards, and other pertinent matters. 
Field trips, the performance of actual jobs, and like 
experiences should be included in the program. 

This program seems to be worthy of study by the 
State Department of Education through their 
epresentatives in charge of guidance programs. 
Accumulation of materials, sources, and coordina- 
tion of the aid that can be rendered by industry, 
business houses, and other organizations, can best 
be done through a central guidance research com- 
mittee in each state and then passed on to the vari- 
ous schools desiring such information. 

This, of course, entails a year or more of pre- 
liminary research so that a program of guidance 
aids for clubs can be effective when introduced. 
At the present time there has not been found a 
more practical or useful educational instrument for 
preparing our young men and women to take their 
rightful places in an adult world. 


—Ernest Minka 
Guidance Director, Fort Hill High School 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Apropos Professional 
Terminology 


To the Editor: 
\X J were—orat whose knee, sotospeak—dothe 
vocational] guidance experts acquire their 
vocabulary? Aftera recent meeting I wrapped my- 
self warmly, whipped up some strong black coffee, 
and settled down to ferret out some of those words 
in the dictionary. Sure enough, there they were, 
smug and intrenched, and I have no doubt that 
Noah Webster justified their existence. But, 
thought I, how in the world did they wangle their 
way into vocational guidance talks— nless we 
have adopted the quaint philosophy of Alice in 
Wonderland, that words can be made to have any 
meaning we want themtohave. Hours that night 
I stayed awake, despite this soporific pursuit, and 
finally ran down the last of them: ‘‘desensitiza- 
‘“‘pre-insight,"" “‘psy- 
“acceptance.” 


tion,” 
chonarcosis, 


I studied long in an effort to relate such words to 
the subject, and finally, when the medical diction- 
ary defined ‘‘aeration,"’ as ‘admixture of impregna- 
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tion with air,"’ I discovered a faint gleam of a; 
logicallight. Thentherewasthe word “catharsis 
It seemed to me that this word, too, might hay 
some analogy with the particular meeting | | 
just left-—but what was it doing in a treatis¢ 
vocational guidance? Would such words be u 
for example, with a grammar or high school stu 
dent seeking advice? 

I do submit, however, since these words seem t 
bring ‘‘aid and comfort"’ to the speakers, that th 
practice them on the little woman at home who has 
sworn to stand by for better or for worse. Not for 
a minute would I suggest a wholesale expurgati 
of the dictionary. Such language has its us 
For example, when the employer asked the new 
job applicant to produce a college diploma: “*\\ 
don’t carry them about,”’ said the young man 
“Well, then,”’ said the boss, “‘say a big word.’ 
On the other hand, it might just be that Jimmy 
Durante had something when he said after his 
friend had rattled off a series of jaw-breakers 
“Watch your language, Arthur. I don’t under 


‘stand one of them words, but such language just 


can't be decent.” 

Isn't it time that we cleaned house; or has the 
virus so impregnated us all that we just mus: 
regurgitate such rarities as ‘“‘optimal’’ and ‘‘con- 
ceptual’’ from our poisonous vocabulary of tongue- 
twisters? A member sitting near me that evening 
fanned herself wearily for a time, muttered some- 
thing about being only a Ph.D., then softly snored 
for the remainder of the program. As for me, | 
decided, after listening to this verbal barrage, that 
I needed a psychiatrist. Once in the open air, 
however, I concluded that I did not, but thought | 
knew certain persons who did. 


—Epina Campsett-Dover 
Director, Hickox Secretarial School 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Definition of 
Vocational Guidance 


To the Editor: 

OUR EDITORIAL, “‘Can We Predict Vocational 

Success?’ in the May, 1948, issue of Occupa- 
tions (Vol. XXVI, 539-541), said explicitly and 
cogently what many of us have felt for a long time. 
It seems to me that your arguments can validly be 
employed to support the proposition that the 
“official’’ definition of vocational guidance, which 
we have for so long accepted uncritically, should 
be revised. 

‘Vocational guidance is the process of assisting 
the individual to choose an occupation, prepare for, 
enter upon, and progress in it."’ The entire tenor 

(Please turn to page 130) 
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Association Activities 1+ 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A, 


The Scope of Our Association 


JOHN M. BREWER 


Professor Emeritus, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


@ Foreworp: Especially welcome is this message from 


D . Brewer on a subject of strategic importance. His 
tatement is timely and pertinent and we are glad to have 
these pages. —WarreEN K. Layton 


w tHE May Occupations (Vor. XXVI, 

465-471), Warren K. Layton has well 
stated the issues before our Association, es- 
pecially the problem of our applying gui- 
dance to fields other than the vocational. 
With his implication that such an adventure 
would be a mistake the present writer heart- 
ily agrees; he has never favored such a 
widening and dilution of our objectives. 
Vocational guidance is in itself a gigantic 
field and requires concentrated attention. 
We are fitted for that one task as is no other 
group. Moreover, since successful and ethi- 
cal service in a vocation offers a necessary 
foundation for success in other aspects of 
life activity—home, religion, citizenship, 
etc., the uniqueness of vocational guidance 
service is evident. 

Yet because I have addressed educators in 
general on the point that the procedures of 
vocational guidance have something to teach 
other areas, critics have worried lest the 
mere mention of ‘‘guidance’’ in these other 
contexts might lead our own workers astray. 
On the contrary, we should strive to awaken 
those educators who talk as if all education 
can be taken sitting still. Let us not make 
the mistake of the vocational education people, 
who, in their own field, developed the grand 
idea of ‘‘related knowledge,"’ and then— 
instead of saying to civics teachers, ‘You 
should do that, too, in your field’’—fre- 
quently condemned ‘“‘general education" 
without offering any constructive criticism. 


Why not divide “General Education" 
““general’’ is, after all, merely an aggregate 
of particulars) into a minimum of three de- 
partments? 


1. Home-membership, marriage, religion, 
health, mental hygiene; 

2. Citizenship, human relationships, tech- 
niques of cooperation, recreation; 

3. Vocational guidance, with related edu- 
cational guidance, and with voca- 


tional education in ciose cooperation. 


It seems obvious that in all these fields our 
three items—skilled activity, related knowl- 
edge, and wisdom—are needed, and chat we 
must have expert agents, counselors, and 
teachers, to do this work. 

Instead, what do we have now? Yale, 
Harvard, and other universities, have an- 
nounced ‘“‘new programs’ of education, but 
the old stuff remains: a program of all sit 
ting-still instruction in knowledge. These 
higher imstitutions cannot rise above the 
traditional subject-matter designations; they 
are still confined to more or less interesting 
facts, knowledge, description. A look at 
the final examinations will prove this. Even 
if we add “‘attitudes, understandings, moti- 
vations, judgments, and beliefs,’’ the student 
has not yet risen from his chair—has made 
no application of his learning. Use a micro- 
scope on page 493 of the May, 1948, issue of 
Occupations and see how much of the dy- 
namics of living activity you can discover; 
there are but two faint hints. Faculty mem- 
bers are still paid for transmitting know!l- 
edge. 

But if education is for living we should re- 
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member that life is not sitting still. Coun- 
seling without action is void, in whatever 
department of life and education. 

If any reader thinks that the word “‘gui- 
dance"’ is pretty vague, what does he think of 
“teaching,’’ “‘instructing,’’ and 
The point we ought to make 


the terms 
““education’’? 
unless we are to remain very narrow special- 
ists) is that teachers and professors should 
guide pupils and students in the activities of 
their daily living, and that knowledge and 
wisdom (or understanding) should exist as 
tools to that end and not as ends in them- 
selves. It should be impossible today to 
publish a book on citizenship, or to teach a 
course in government, without active and ex- 
tensive reference to student-government. 

Standing for the larger objectives should 
not injure or curtail our specialized service 
in the field of vocational guidance. Dr. 
Layton has well stated the issue facing our 
Association. There can be only one answer. 
We do not want to become another NEA, but 
we should not object if the membership of 
that over-all organization should “‘begin to 
commence”’ to wake up to amoredynamiccon- 
cept of education. And because we brought 
the word “‘guidance’’ into the educational 
vocabulary is no reason for trying to limit 
its use to our own field. Let guidance reign 
in all fields of education and of life! 


Our Readers Write 
(Continued from page 128) 


of this definition to me connotes a rather specific 
prediction. It does not mention a broad field of 
work; it speaks of occupation."’ It carries no 
suggestion that the individual, for a number of 
reasons, may have to change his plans from time to 
time, and may need assistance in making the 
changes. Instead, it implies that there is an 
orderly progression, one which starts with choice 
and ends with progress in “‘it’’ (the occupation 
originally chosen). 

I shall not be so bumptious as to offer a new 
definition here and now. But I do think that 
there is great need for one, to help combat the 
prediction notion which you have so ably casti- 
gated in your editorial. 


—A. Gorpon NELson 
Associate Professor of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
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Committee Appeal 


A Report on THE Project oF Tur N.V.- 
G.A. Retations Com- 


MITTEE FOR THE DistRIBUTION oF Vo- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE MATERIALS IN WarR- 
DevastaTteD CouNTRIES 


Bip APPEAL OF your International Rela- 
tions Committee for books and other ma- 
terials for shipment overseas met with splen- 
did cooperation from Branches and members. 
Letters of appreciation have been received 
from the American Book Center for our help- 
ful participation in the project of educational 
rehabilitation in war-devastated countries 
Miss Elizabeth Morrow, of Washington, 
D. C., served as chairman of the NVGA Com- 
mittee which took over the difficult and 
arduous task of sorting the tremendous 
amount of material sent in to the American 
Book Center, making it up into packages, and 
preparing it for shipment overseas. Among 
the members of her industrious crew who 
helped in the “‘hot and dirty work"’ were: 
Marian Friedman, Myrtle McKnew, Walter 
Greenleaf, Max F. Baer, Ruth B. Hall, Joseph 
Samler, Alice Adanalian, and students fur- 
nished by Mildred S. Percy. 

Since one hundred copies of some items had 
been sent in, the Committee decided to make 
one hundred packages and then combine some 
of them. Eventually twenty-six large pack- 
ages and seventy-four smaller packages were 
prepared, each holding a great deal of excel- 
lent material. The Florida Branch had con- 
tributed $50.00 for the purchase of new ma- 
terials. The U. S. Employment Service, the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Ginn & Company, 
the International Textbook Company, and 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company furnished 
many copies of significant publications. 

The one hundred boxes of materials pre- 
pared by our local Washington, D. C., Com- 
mittee made it possible to send materials to 
all individuals in war-devastated countries on 
the list prepared by your International Rela- 
tions Committee. A letter from NVGA was 
enclosed in each package, explaining the 
nature of our project and asking for sugges- 
tions as to the most helpful type of profes- 
sional cooperation between NVGA and voca- 
tional guidance workers in other countries. 

The appeal of the International Relations 


= 
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Committee last spring for financial aid for N.V.G.A. Regional Conference to 
scholarships and the international exchange Meet in Washington, D. C. 
of vocational guidance workers netted $206 . 


in contributions from various Branches. S the NVC Novemser 20, is the date set for 
This was not quite sufficient to pay the ex- the N\ GA Regional Conference in Wash 
penses of a representative at the CIER work- D. C., formerly scheduled Bale 
shop at the University of Maryland laser More The following Branches will pat 
summer. However, it establishes an excel- “!pate: 
lent beginning for helpful service in this area Pennsylvania: Central, Philadelphia, and 
and it is hoped that further contributions Keystone Branches 
during the coming year will increase the fund Virginia: Richmond and Norfolk 
to the point where the Association may pro- West Virginia: Tri-State Branch 
vide the opportunity for one or more voca- Maryland: Maryland Vocational Guidan 
tional guidance workers to come to this Association and Baltimore Branch of 
country for training. NVGA 
7 District of Columbia: Guidance and Per- 
MarGaret E. Bennett, Chairman sonnel Association and National Capitol 
International Relations Committee Branch 


The conference will open at 9:15 a.m. at 
the YWCA, 17th and K Streets, N. W., 
Crystal Ball Washington, D. C., with Donald E. Super 
delivering the keynote address, Vocational 
Guidance and the Use of Human Resources.”’ 
From 10:00 to 11:00, there will be a panel 
discussion on ‘“The Usefulness and Validity of 
Guidance in Conserving Human Resources as 
—CLaRENcE A. WuLLIAMS Revealed in Evaluation of Vocational Gui- 

New York City dance,"’ led by Ralph J. Strom, Ira D. Scott, 


If counselors had a crystal ball 
To strengthen their perspectives, 
It wouldn't be a problem at all 
To pass out employment objectives 


TO N.V.G.A. MEMBERS 


The Nominations and Elections Committee plans a somewhat new pro- 
cedure this year, with direct mailing to members instead of including a 
nominating ballot in the magazine. In the past, only a small percentage of 
our members have responded to the request for nominations. It is hoped 
that direct mailing will bring a larger response. Committee plans include 


1. A pre-nominating ballot sent to presidents and secretaries of Branches, 
to members of the 1948 Delegate Assembly, and to national officers 
and national committee chairmen. 

The above suggestions will be compiled into a nominating ballot whic! 
should be received by all members (whose national dues are paid by 
December 1) early in January. This ballot will include suggested 
names for each office to be filled, as well as blank spaces for other 
nominations. 

3. The final ballot will be mailed direct to each member (whose national 

dues are paid by January 15) about the middle of February. 


N 


The Nominations and Elections Committee bespeaks the cooperation of 
all NVGA members in helping to make this an election representing the 
wishes of a large majority of the membership.—Heten G. Fuvver, CLarenci 

W. Faitor, Mary P. Corre, Chairmen 
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and Arthur Benson. Workshop sessions will 
be held from 11:15 until 12:45, with the fol- 
lowing meetings scheduled: 


Workshop A: Individual Appraisal. Chair- 
man: Margaret Ives, Depart- 
ment of Psychotherapy, St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital. 
Evaluation of Guidance and 
Counseling. Chairman: Leon- 
ard F. Miller, Pupil Personnel, 
U. S. Office of Education. 
Child Growth and Develop- 
ment. Chairman: Robert J. 
Darling, Counselor, Dundalk 
High School, Baltimore 
County, Maryland. 

Workshop D: Coordination of Placement 
Services. Chairman: Max F. 
Baer, Director, B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau. 
Current Developments in Oc- 
cupational Research. Chair- 
man: Joseph Samler, Advise- 
ment and Guidance, Veterans 
Administration. 

Following the workshop sessions will be a 
luncheon meeting, with Alfred Marrow, 
President, Harwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York City, speaking on “What 
Counts in Job Satisfaction?’’ The afternoon 
will see a continuation of the workshop ses- 
sions, and the Conference will close at 5:00 
after reports made by workshop chairmen. 
All NVGA members are urged to attend. 


orkshop B: 


Workshop C: 


Workshop E: 


Who’s Who—and Where 


@ To ovr Reapers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of interest to or 
about NVGA members. Please let your 
Journal hear from you, and about you. 
—Tue Epirors 


Frank L. Sievers, formerly State Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, in the Nebraska State Department for 
Vocational Education, has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, in charge of Counselor 
Training. 


Harpy L. WantGREN is now Assistant 


Director of Personnel at State Teachers 
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College, Geneseo, New York. For the past 
two years he had been a Teaching Fellow in 
the Guidance Department, Boston Univer- 
sity’s School of Education, under Dr. J. 
Wendell Yeo. 


Morris M. Rusin, formerly Vocational] 
Adviser of the University of Pennsylvania's 
Veterans Guidance Center, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Director of the B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Counseling Service in 
Philadelphia. 


C. G. Browne is now teaching in the De- 
partment of Psychology at Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. He was with the 
Department of Psychology at Ohio State 
University for some years. 


Joun A. Ross, former student in the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance and Oc- 
cupational Adjustmeat, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is now Counselor at St. Vincent's 
Boys’ High School, Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 


LutrHer WarrEN is now Dean of McPher- 
son College, McPherson, Kansas. He was 
formerly Vocational Adviser for the Veter- 
ans Administration in Alliance, Ohio. 


Jean CarIsTENSEN is the new Counselor of 
Women at the University of Kansas City. 
She was a counselor at Mills College, Oak- 
land, California. 


Henry F. Atves is to succeed Edgar Fuller 
as Director of the Division of School Ad- 
ministration in the U. S. Office of Education, 
in an appointment effective December 12, 
1948. Dr. Futver is to be Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 


DePauw University, Greenville, Indiana, 
announces the following fall appointments: 
Lawrence Riaos, formerly Dean of Students 
at Willamette University, will be Head of 
the University’s student counseling program; 
Scnever, formerly of Northwestern 
University, will be- Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents. 


Frank E. Tomurn, formerly Vocational 
y 
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Adviser for the Veterans Administration, 
Boston, is now Acting Dean of Moark Bap- 
tist College, West Plains, Missouri, and 
Instructor in Psychology and Education. 


Leona Ferer has accepted a position as 
Placement Counselor at the Montreal Jewish 
Vocational Service. 


Freperick E. Maptes, a former student at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
now Director of Guidance at the San An- 
tonio Union Junior College, Texas. 


New Appointments in California: Jor H. 
West, formerly Registrar at San Jose State 
College, has been appointed Dean of Student 
Personnel at that college. Oxiver L. Tan- 
quary has accepted the newly created post of 
Director of Guidance for the Humboldt 
County Schools, having formerly been teacher 
and counselor in the South Fork Union High 
School, Miranda. Wittarp H. Mann, 
former counselor at Stockton Junior College, 
is now Principal of the Stockton Evening 
High School. Donatp McNassor will join 
the regular Claremont faculty at the begin- 
ning of the spring semester to teaeh courses 
in guidance and in secondary education. 
He was Assistant Professor of Education and 
Guidance at Wayne University, Detroit, and 
was on the summer faculty of the Claremont 
Graduate School. P. BucHaNnan is 
now Director of Guidance for the Vallejo 
City Schools. He was Director of Guidance 
at Ventura Junior College. Cxrara Brezs, 
who was counselor and mathematics in- 
structor at Glendale Junior College, was 
this summer appointed Director of Guidance 
and Evaluation for the Glendale City Schools. 
This is a new position in the Glendale 
schools, created for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing guidance and counseling services from the 
kindergarten through the junior college level. 


Artuur H. Brayrietp, formerly Dean of 
Student Personnel at Long Beach City Col- 
lege, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Education at the University of California, 
Berkeley. He will direct the recently ex- 
panded training program for student person- 
nel workers. 


State Supervisor News 


Montana: Supervisor Truman Cheney 
writes that plans have now been completed 
for the Coordinated Testing Program for 
Guidance to be used in Montana during thx 
coming year. At a meeting presided over by 
Mr. Jess Ragsdale, Principal of Billings Senior 
High School and Chairman of the Twenty 
Member Advisory Committee on guidance 
srograms, Dr. J. W. Maucker, Dean of the 
Education Department at Montana State 
University, was appointed to arrange for the 
use of the Iowa Tests of Education Develop- 
ment in the state high schools. Lilian Peter- 
son, State Rural School Supervisor, was as 
signed to write a ‘‘Guidance Manual for 
Rural Teachers."’ 
meeting indicated that test scores were re- 
ported from 65 schools for the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities tests in grade eleven, from 
65 high schools for the Kuder Preference 
Record in grade cleven, and from 130 ele- 
mentary schools and 33 counties for the Co- 


A survey reviewed at the 


ordinated Scales of Attainment. Test bat- 
teries given totaled 8,581. Next year’s pro- 
gram will seek to increase the percentage of 
schools cooperating in guidance, determine 
further research possibilities, and generally 
perfect the Program itself. 


Ohio: A letter from Supervisor John G 
Odgers encloses a 5-page bibliography, listing 
Department of Commerce publications relat 
ing to domestic trade (with special applica- 
tion to vocational guidance and training 
which Mr. Ogders has distributed to all Ohio 
high school principals. Mr. Odgers suggests 
that other state supervisors may also be 
interested in this sort of material for similar 
distribution within their own states. If so, 
he writes, “‘the Department of Commerce is 
most enthusiastic in its invitation to school 
people to make inquiry of its regional, dis 
trict, or field office regarding any occupational 
information or training problem on which 
they may possibly be of assistance.’’ The 
bibliography used by Supervisor Odgers was 
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provided by the Regional Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Minnesota: An Institute in High School 
Guidance was conducted July 26 through 30 
at the Center for Continuation Study, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Sponsored jointly by 
the State Department of Education and the 
University, 41 counselors, superintendents, 
principals, and counselor-teachers took part 
in the institute. Among the topics developed 
at the meetings were: How to Organize and 
Develop Guidance Services; How to Estab- 
lish a Testing Program; How to Develop and 
Use Cumulative Records; How to Provide 
Occupational Information; and How to Im- 
prove Counseling Services. 


Wyoming: An excellent occupational brief, 
“Vocational Teachers, High School,’’ has 
been received from Supervisor Raymond S. 
Orr. Eleven pages,-the brief covers such 
points as educational requirements, char- 
acteristics of vocational education under the 
Federal Vocational Educational Acts, and 
contains all necessary information for such 
vocational teaching fields as Home Econom- 
ics, Homemaking, Vocational Agricultural, 
Trade and Industrial Work, and in all the 
distributive occupations, such as merchan- 
dising and buyer-seller contact work. The 
brief is of positive value to Wyoming teach- 
ers wishing to qualify for vocational teach- 
ing, and would also serve as an excel- 
lent guide to other state guidance services 
wishing to distribute a similar guide. 
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California: Supervisor Donald E. Kitch 
has sent copies of two new occupational 
briefs, “‘Artists’’ and ‘*‘Teacher, Vocational! 
Agriculture,’’ both issued by the Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guidance for 
California public school personnel workers 
Also on the list of late releases are: ‘‘Cali- 
fornians at Work’’ and ‘‘Guide to the Com- 
munity Occupational Survey.’ The former 
bulletin is intended to help counselors and 
teachers of classes or units on Occupations, 
and (2) students who are making vocational! 
plans. A brief bibliography is included 
Under the section on distribution of the 
gainfully employed in California (1940 
reference is made to the article by Lester M. 
Pearlman in the December, 1947, Occupa- 
tions (Vol. XXVI, No. 3). 


West Virginia: In line with a growing 
trend to shorten the title of State guidance 
departments, while at the same time making 
their services available to more schools, the 
name of the former Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service in West Virginia 
has now been changed to “‘Guidance Ser- 
vices.’"" This move, says Supervisor B. G. 
Kremen,+'‘is compatible with the objections 
of authorities in the field to the division of 
guidance into compartments labeled as edu- 
cational guidance, vocational guidance, 
social guidance, health guidance, and you- 
name-the-rest."" The recommendation was 
made by Mr. Kremen and adopted at a recent 
meeting of the State Board of Education. 


NORTH ATLANTIC REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


N. V. G. A. 


New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 


Rutgers University 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


JANUARY 14-15, 1949 


N.V.G.A. MEMBERS: 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND! 


7 
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| Directory of 
State Supervisors, OIGS 


OLLOWING ARE THE NAMES Of the Strate 
of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance services of the States 
listed (including the District of Columbia, 
Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico), as of 
October, 1948. Supervisors may be ad- 
dressed at the State Department of Educa- 
tion in the corresponding state capital, with 
the exception of those with footnotes in- 
dicating otherwise. 


Arizona*. 

Arkansas.... 
California 

Connecticut 
Delawaret..... 
District of Columbiaf..... 
Mrs. Mildred Percy, Mrs. T. C. Alexander 


Delbert R. Jerome 
Dolph Camp 
....Donald E. Kitch 
-Harold J. Mahone; 
Stanley R. Ostrom 


Georgia..... = Rufus D. Pulliam 
Hawaiif........ Clarence R. Ferdun 
Idaho**. . James V. Fowler 
Illinois*..... ..C. A. Michelman 
.....<.. Roland G. Ross 
Kansas*.... Marlin C. Shrader 


eae John C. Cass 
Maryland. R. Floyd Cromwell 
Massachusetts. 


....Joseph A. Bedard, Warren E. Benson** 


Michigan*........ ..Glenn E. Smith 
Minnesota.... Guy O. Tollerud 
Mississippi. . . Eleanor M. Zeis 
Missouri... . George E. Mowrer 
Montanaf... Truman M. Cheney 


New Jersey............Franklin Connolly 
New York...... George E. Hutcherson 
North Carolinat Ella Stephens Barrett 
Bernard H. Grove 


John G. Odgers, Mary Drucker 
Oregon...... Glen L. Weaver 
Pennsylvania f Stewart C. Hulslander 
Puerto Rico......... Zenaida Carrion$ 
South Carolina........ Harold A. Smith 
South Dakotaf........ _.H. S. Freeman 
Fred M. Fowler 
Vermont.. Burton Howard Peake 
Virginia**..... Lucien D. Adams 
Washington Wendell C. Allen 
West Virginia .. Benjamin G. Kremen 
John A. Kubiak 
Raymond §. Orr 


Vocational Guidance 
Materials Requested 


A T THE REQUEsT of the Economic Commis 
sion for Europe, the Internationa! 


Labour Office has undertaken an emergency 


manpower program designed primarily to 


meet the immediate manpower needs of 


European countries. A series of monographs 
on the training of workers is being prepat 
by the Office, and a special documentation s 
vice is being established in Geneva Thi 
service will be available for consultation by 
labor, management, and government rej 
sentatives of European countries concerned 
with training problems 

The International Relations Committee of 
NVGA has been asked to make suggestions t 
the Office for obtaining additional materials 
in the field of vocational guidance Sugg 
tions as to helpful publications, or sources of 
material pertinent to this service, should be 
sent to your International Relations Commit 


tee. Current information is d 


esired on voca 
tional guidance, training and retraining, and 
apprenticeship in the | nited States. Margaret 


E. Bennett is Chairman of the Committee 


Following are those states which hav 
programs but no Supervisor at the pr nt 
time: Alabama, Colorado,* Indiana, Ken 


tucky, Louisiana, Nebraska,* and New 
Hampshire. 

Information concerning guidance programs 
or personnel in the various states may he 
obtained through the office of Harry A. Jager, 
Chief, Occupational Information and Gui 
dance Service, U. S. Office ot Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. Mr. Jager is in 
charge of the over-all program of guidan 
services in the United States, including th 
annual conferences held by Scate Supervisor 
and Counselor Trainers 


B 1 for Voca al Ed 
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News of the Branches 


- Northeastern Indiana 


EORGE S. Speer was the speaker at the 
first meeting of 1948-1949, held Septem- 


ber 27. Dr. Speer spoke on ‘*The Significance 
of Vocational Guidance."’ Lawrence W. 
Hess, Branch President, reports the start of an 
active membership campaign, with six new 
members already signed up at the initial 
meeting. At the next meeting, scheduled 
for November 8, a panel discussion will take 
place on the subject, ‘‘Parents and Vocational 
Guidance."" The panel is to consist of 5 
parents, 3 high school pupils, 1 college student 
and 1 young employed worker. 


« Montana 


A series of meetings on “The Use of Tests 
in the Guidance Program” has been planned, 
to take place at the five district meetings of 
the Montana Education Association this fall. 
Meetings will also include a program for in- 
creased membership. 


- Mohawk Valley (N. Y.) 


“The Selection and Placement of Personnel 
in an Industrial Establishment’’ was the sub- 
ject of a panel discussion held June 8 at the 
Frankfort High School (Utica). All panel 
members were from the Rome plant of the 
Revere Copper and Brass Company: M. R. 
Aird, Testing Supervisor; F. F. Smith, Train- 
ing Supervisor; and W. L. Peck, Director of 
Employee Publication. Emphasis was placed 
on the use and value of testing procedures in 
the selection and placement of new employees, 
as well as the selection of personnel for pro- 
motion. One of the values demonstrated 
was the marked decrease of personnel turn- 
over since the introduction at Revere of the 
Testing Program now in effect. 


« Omaha 


“Today's vocational guidance techniques 
are comparable with those of the medical 
profession of one hundred years ago,"’ said 
Carroll L, Shartle, Director of the Personnel 


Research Board, Ohio State University, ar 
the Fifth Annual Guidance and Personne! 
Conference in April. Estimating that twenty 
per cent of the nation’s employed persons ar: 
misplaced on their jobs, Dr. Shartle said 
“They would have entered other vocations 
had they received proper vocational gui- 
dance.... Better trained professional gui 
dancecounselorsare vitallyneeded. Thereisa 
huge economic and physical waste due to thi 
lack.”"’ Karl Stuermer, Training and Safety 
Director for the Elgin Watch Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, also spoke. ‘‘Personne! 
workers are important,’’ he stated, ‘because 
they deal with the control of labor power. 

Be patient, listen, avoid emotional upset, 
keep your people informed, and they will doa 
better job." The meeting was attended by 
representatives from many fields of guidance 
and from a two-hundred mile radius of Omaha. 
The conference was arranged and sponsored 
by the Omaha Guidance Council, under its 
1947-1948 President, Zelda L. Nelson. 


- New Jersey 


Speaking at the Annual Conference of the 
New Jersey Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion, Robert Hoppock said that counselors in 
schools, in industry, and in social service, 
should cultivate a greater respect for indi- 
vidual differences in the persons they counsel. 
“We have all recognized and accepted indi- 
vidual differences in abilities and interest,”’ 
he said. “‘We have been less prompt in 
accepting differences in values, in standards, 
in mores, and ambitions.’’ Dr. Hoppock’'s 
speech is reported in Vol. XIII, No. 6 of The 
News Letter, published by the Association. 
Also reported is a speech by Frederick J. 
Gaudet, Director, Department of Psychologi- 
cal Studies, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
on ‘Guidance Today.’ Dr. Gaudet stated 
that his Department at Stevens now has 
some evidence which contradicts the point of 
view that counselor clients in seeking voca- 
tional advice have also problems of an emo- 
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tional nature. He said that a major research 
project has been started for the purpose of 
finding a definitive answer to this question, 
the task to involve several years’ work. 


- Rochester 


Noted for special attention by counselors 
in the Rochester Newsletter is “‘Doorway to 
Life," a CBS sustaining feature. Broadcast 
from 1:00 to 1:30 each Sunday, this program 
lramatizes case studies from the actual files of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
and educators, with its solution indicated. 
Also noted in the Newsletter is the close of 
the fifth year of the Farm Live-In Program, 
which enables Rochester boys to spend their 
summers living and working on nearby farms. 
Counseling service for the boys and cooperat- 
ing farmers was carried on by Alfred Makin, 
Board 6f Education, and Harold Cowles, Head 
of the East High School English Department. 


- Long Island 


The first meeting of the 1948-1949 year was 
held after a dinner at the Latin American 
Institute in New York City on October 14. 
The guest speaker was Emily O'Malley, who 
spoke on “‘Human Relations Classes." 


- Chicago 


W. H. Harrison, Jr., Director of Training 
at Social Research, Inc. and Professor of 
-ersonnel Administration at Illinois Institute 
of Technology, was the speaker at the October 
4 meeting, first of the season. Dr. Harrison 
discussed the Hawthorne experiments of 
Western Electric, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the employee's attitude toward the 
employer in connection with increased pro- 
duction figures. 


- Minneapolis 


Study groups are again mecting for a five- 
week period, beginning this month. Group 
I—"‘Employer Opinion Survey’’—will have 
as its objective the study of the development 
and effective use of employee opinion survey 
programs. Group II—‘‘Group Guidance’’— 
will hear speakers outstanding in personnel 
work in business, school, social work, and 


recreation activities, the series to close with a 
general roundtable discussion of application of 
techniques described. Group III—'*Practica 
Use of Tests’’—will cover the subject of tests 
as realistically as possible. Topics to be dis 
cussed are: importance of test reliability, 
validity, and norms; test profiles and inter- 
pretation; testing in relation to training 
criteria of good and bad tests; new test: 


and use and misuse of tests in indus 


Study sessions will be followed by a panel 


meeting 


he 


where practical experiences in the 
area of tests will be presented and discusse 


Connecticut 


Linwood K. Bonney, Director of Guidance, 
Roger Ludlowe High School (Fairfield), was 
elected President of the Connecticut Voca 
tional Guidance Association at a meeting in 
New Haven, September 11. Harold J 
Mahoney, former president of the Branch 
resigned to accept a teaching fe hip 
the School of Education, Boston University, 


1! 
LLOWS 


at 
for the academic year. 


- New York City 


In an effort to discover whether or not 
Branch members wished to institute discus 


sions of professional problems at stated inter 


vals, questionnaires were sent out to 400 
members. Questions asked wer« 1) Are 


you (or are you not) interested in participat 
ing in small informal discussion groups 
(2) Would you like to meet once a month? 
Twice a month? At other intervals? (3) | 
am interested in the following topi a 
Vocational guidance with psychiatric pa 
tients; (b) Group guidance; (c) Rorschach in 
guidance; (d) Other topics (list preferences 
Of the 151 questionnaires returned, an over 
whelming majority preferred to meet once a 
month and wished to discuss the three topi 
suggested, in the order of preference listed 
Other topics were suggested by 20 of thos 
questioned, As a result of the canvass, a 
continuing committee has been appointed to 
study the situation with particular reference 
to professional training, and several discus- 
sion groups will be initiated this fall. 
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Current News + 


Occupations. . .Techniques. . .Personalities. . .Conferences 


— 


Thalheimer Awards Presented 
at Richmond Conference 


Winners of the essay contest held this 
spring in connection with the Vocational 
Opportunity Campaign were presented with 
cash and honorary awards at the annual con- 
ference of the National Urban League in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, September 6. The campaign 
has been conducted for more than 18 years by 
the League and its 56 locals in an effort to 
stimulate young people to plan and prepare 
for their vocational futures. Its twin cam- 
paign is the new Back-to-School fall program 
which had its formal opening in Richmond 
this fall. 

Subject of the essay contest was ‘‘What the 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign Has 
Meantto Me."’ The awards of $100, $75, and 
$50, plus honorary awards of autographed 
copies of How to Find the Right Vocation, by 
Harry D. Kitson, were made possible by a 
gift from Ross Thalheimer, New York philan- 
thropist. Prize winners were: James Frank- 
lin Allen, sophomore, Kentucky State Col- 
lege; Julia Rowena Perrin, sophomore, Shaw 
University; Claire Hill, freshman, Howard 
University. Honorary mention was given to 
Mary E. Bailey, Harry Lee Huggins, and 
Theodore Walker, all students of Shaw Uni- 
versity. There were 208 entries, sent in from 
33 schools, colleges, and other institutions in 
17 states and in the District of Columbia. 


Area Conferences for New York 


In response to widespread interest among 
counselors in New York State, the Bureau of 
Guidance in the State Education Department 
is proposing a series of Area Conferences on 
vocational guidance this fall. The tentative 
plan is to cooperate with local groups inter- 
ested and to plan a one-day meeting in each of 
several areas. The areas selected would be 


small enough to enable each counselor to at- 


tend. Specific dates for various areas wil 
set by program committees in each area soo: 

It is proposed that interested counselors | 
permitted to attend these one-day conferen 
on school time. Also planned is the presen: 
at each conference of a representative from t! 
Bureau of Guidance in order to bring current 
information to those having remote conta 
with the Education Department. Those wh 
have suggestions or comments to make arc 
urged to communicate with George E, Hutc! 
erson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, Stat 
Education Department, Albany. 


Big Brother Movement 


In the annual report of the Big Brother 
Movement, the following statement of interes 
to counselors is found: 604 boys receive 
skilled counsel in slanting school courses to- 
ward a life work. Many aptitude and other 
tests were given to underprivileged boys 
250 boys attended 22 career conferences con- 
ducted by business and professional leaders. 
239 boys were placed in jobs. 


Education for Cold War 


The Educational Policies Commission has 
announced that it will begin a study of th 
responsibilities of American schools in the 
face of continuing international tensions 
The study will be a ‘‘quickie,"’ EPA spokes- 
men say, in order to place before teachers 
rational and calm suggestions on what to 
teach on world affairs during the next several! 
months as near-hysteria grips many people. 

President James Conant, speaking at Har- 
vard on the same subject, said: “‘The prime 
need of the university student today is intel- 
lectual and moral courage. For, however 
much one may discount the wild talk of ill- 
informed prophets, or the calculated misinfor- 
mation of special leaders, the realities of the 
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civilized world will be sufficiently grim to 
frighten many men. Yet, unless one is a 
blind proponent of a specific panacea, one can 
hardly maintain that we are likely to solve 
ur problems if we approach them in a spirit 
of abject fear. On the contrary, we must 
have the boldness required to regard possible 
disaster with as much calmness as possible 
rood fortune. 

‘In an age in which communications are 
such that bad news from every quarter pounds 
upon our sensibilities almost hourly, we must 
oggedly determine to limit to a bare mini- 

um the acceptance of hearsay evidence. 
We must forego the emotional satisfaction of 
letting our sympathies be swept away, either 


4 


by the evils which surround us or the pro- 
posals for Utopias which rain upon us from 
every side. A man must endeavor to be a 
dehumanized intellectual machine. A deep 
concern for the welfare of humanity, a desire 
to participate in a struggle for a better world 
can be coupled with a skeptical approach to 
many matters. To-the extent that a univer- 
sity today can develop a critical attitude in 
its students and fortify their idealism and 
their courage, it will have succeeded in its 
task."’ 


Fraternity Grant Announced 


A program for training “‘vocational gui- 
dance workers and job placement technicians 
specializing in the employment problems of 
persons disabled by cerebral palsy and other 
multiple handicaps’’ has been announced by 
Alpha Gamma Delta, international women’s 
college fraternity, and the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 
An annual grant of $5,000 for a limited num- 
ber of in-service training fellowships will be 
awarded, according to an announcement made 
by Lawrence J. Linck, National Director of 
the Society. The fraternity, with its 59 
undergraduate and 100 alumnae chapters, will 
act through the National Society to survey 
public and private counseling and placement 
agencies, in order to develop agreements for 
the training of workers among those agencies 
able toconduct intensive programs for the cere- 
bral palsied and physically handicapped. 
Fellowship candidates will be selected on the 


basis of professional qualifications and « 


ompe 
Grants are to cover expenses, includ 


tence 


ing tuition. 


Wage Survey Conference 
Planned for Minneapolis 


The Industrial Relations Center, 


sity of Minnesota, is considering the pos 
sibility of holding a one- or two-day confer 


ence this fall or winter for a discussion of 


wage surveys and the problems encount 


inconducting them. This is an outgrowth of 


research work done by staff members of th« 


Center in preparing the technical report 
‘“‘How to Make a Wage Survey." Any pet 
sons, or group, interested in attending such a 


conference should get in touch with Herbert 
G. Heneman, Jr., at 
possible, letting him know th 


the Center as soon a 
month and 
day of the week most convenient for the pro 
posed meeting. 


Correspondence Schools Defended 


In the October issue of The Career News. ul 
lished by B'nai B'rith, Washington, D. ¢ 
J. S. Noffsinger writes on ‘“The Facts Behin 
Schooling by Mail."’ Head of the Nati 
Home Study Council which has worked for 
some years to elevate the standards of cor 


home-study 


Noffsinger states that d 


iols, Dr 


spondence and 


uring 1947 more than 


one million adult men and women wer 
enrolled in the various correspondence schools 
of the country. people,”’ says Dt 
Noffsinger, “‘know the real facts beh 


correspondence study, the carnestness wit 
which it is pursued, the extent of its effective 
ness, its contribution to famous American 
successes, or the success of correspondence 


study itself."” 


Workshop Held at Mary Washington 
College 


A two-week Workshop in Guidance wa 
held at Mary Washington College, Univer 
sity of Virginia, during the past summer 
Thirty-eight teachers and counselors, repre 
senting eighteen school divisions in the state, ? 
were enrolled. The workshop was con 
ducted by Edward Alvey, Jr., Professor of 
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Education and Dean at Mary Washington 
College. 

Each member of the class submitted two 
problems related to the needs of pupils in his 
school division. These problems were dis- 
cussed at some length and a list of those to be 
investigated was agreed upon. The class 
was then organized into committees, and it 
was agreed that each committee would pre- 
pare a report to be presented to the workshop. 
The last three days of the meetings were 
devoted to reports by these various com- 
mittees, one hour being allocated for the pres- 
entation and discussion of each. (Mimeo- 
gtaphed copies of these reports are now avail- 
able for distribution.) Lucian D. Adams, 
Coordinator of Guidance and Consultation 
Service, State Department of Education, spent 
a day at the workshop. He discussed the 
progress and future goals of the guidance pro- 
gram in Viriginia, analyzed the problems of 
committee members, and made suggestions for 
their solution. 


N.Y.U. Adds Testing Aids 


The New York University Testing and 
Advisement Center at Washington Square, 
New York City, is now using an ortho-rater, 
an ophthalmograph, and an audiometer in 
addition to psychological tests in its testing 
and counseling work in the fields of voca- 
tional and educational planning, and child 
advisement. 


College Graduates in Industry 


The major industrial companies in the 
United States are hiring a record number of 
college graduates this year. General Electric 
Company alone has hired 1,400 graduates 
from 150 colleges and universities, exceeding 
their last year’s record of employment by 
almost 600. These new employees are to 
enter General Electric’s one-million-dollar 
educational program, including technical, 


scientific, and business courses. The lare 
number of graduates—from engineer: 


schools—will enter the GE Test Course w 
more than 20,000 have completed so far 


New Program for Phoenix 


In an effort to broaden employment | 
bilities for young people the Phoenix 7 
nical School, Phoenix, Arizona, has int 
duced a new program, Driver Training a: 
Maintenance of Truck, Bus and Tractor, in 
1948-1949 curriculum. According to 
article in Trends, the trucking industry 
become increasingly important as a provid 
of jobs, a creator of business, and a custo: 
for the products of farm, factory, forest, ar 
mine. The project will operate under 
jurisdiction of the Phoenix Union Hig 
Schools and the Phoenix College Board 
Education. The course will also seck 
develop good leadership qualities throug 
training in employer-employee relatior 
good citizenship, and a knowledge of 
requirements of our present-day society. 


Seminar Begins for Personnel Workers 


The 1948-1949 Seminar on ““The Emotiona 
Aspects gf Personnel Work’’ opened Nove: 
ber 3 at the headquarters of The Auxilia 
Council to the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Psychoanalysis, New York City 
Scheduled to run for five consecutive Wedne 
day evenings, the seminar will include suc 
topics as The Philosophy of Work; The Inter 
view; The ‘“‘Ideal’’ Work Situation; Pro! 
lems of the Personnel Worker. Dr. Sara 
Breitbart, practicing psychoanalyst, will co: 
duct the meetings, as in former years. He: 
presentation will be specifically oriented ¢ 
the specialized needs of active personnel work- 
ers, and will include psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation of some of the problems most fre 
quently met in the field. 


“Achieving Common Goals in Guidance and Personnel Work” is the theme of the 1949 
N.V.G.A. National Convention. 
Chicago. 


Time and place: 
You are cordially invited to be present—make your reservations early! 


April 18-21, 1949, The Stevens, 
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Reviews of Recent Publications... By Various Contributors 


OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS: AN AN- 

NOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Ger- 
ide Forrester. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
any, New York, 1948. Pp. 354. $2.50. 


This book is a revised and enlarged edition 
f Occupations: A Selected List of Pamphlets. 
e title of the new edition was changed in 
rder more clearly to describe the contents. 
[he book is a practical buying guide, as well 
as a useful subject index for occupational 
pamphlets. About 2,400 pamphlets are 
nnotated, with an additional 600 listings of 
job descriptions and other pertinent occupa- 
tional material. The list of publishers 
umbers 360. Cost, date of publication, and 
publisher are indicated for each pamphlet. 
Clear descriptions of the criteria used in 

ympiling the bibliography and the method 
ff preparing the annotations are given in 
Parts land II. Part III presents a review of 
various methods of indexing and filing 
pamphlets on occupations. Part IV, ‘‘How 
to Use the Annotated Bibliography,"’ out- 
lines unique ideas as to uses of the book by the 
counselor, librarian, and instructor of a class 
in occupations. Reprints of questions and 
exercises for use with a class in occupations 
PP. 26-28) may be obtained free from the 
publisher. 

Since there are numerous series of occupa- 
tional pamphlets all such series are presented 
in Part V, arranged according to the pub- 
lisher. A good description covers each series 
along with the cost, if any, and method of 
obtaining them. 

The heart of the book is, naturally, the 
“Annotated Bibliography’’ (Part VI), cover- 
ing 252 pages. Each listing includes the 
title of the pamphlet, the publisher and ad- 
dress, date of publication, number of pages, 
cost, and the annotation. The total bibliog. 
raphy is divided into the following sections: 


A. Pamphlets Listed by Occupations 
B. Information Listed by Several Occupa- 
tions 


C. Apprenticeship 


D. Charts and Posters 

E. Choosing a Career 

F. Occupations for the Handicapped 
G. Seeking the Job 


Each section is in alphabetical order and 
all desired information may be readily lo 
cated. ‘“‘Especially recommended’’ pamph- 
lets are marked with a double asterisk 
Pamphlets *‘recommended for first purchase’’ 
are indicated with a single asterisk. This 
system should prove of great value to all 
users of the book. Part VII of the book is a 
“Publisher's Directory’’ which may be a 
useful reference source in itself 

In comparing the new edition with the 
original mrtg the primary difference noted 
is that the new edition is greatly expanded 
and improved. The outline and contents of 
both editions are similar. Of importance, 
also, is the fact that the new edition is up to 
date. 

In the past, the establishment of an oc- 
cupational file or library has been a major 
chore because it was so difficult to determine 
what materials to order and how to get them. 
This book might be called the “‘Occupationa! 
Information Recipe Book."’ It the 
establishment of any sized occupational file 
or library in the most efficient manner, with 
any desired specialization. 

It should be noted that even this edition is 
already out of date to some extent. That is, 
new materials are continually being pub 
lished. The sources for keeping up to date, 
however, are fully described in the book. 
Possibly the only danger of such a book is 
the fact that some readers may assume that a// 
occupational information is included in the 
pamphlets described. There are naturally 
many occupational areas not covered | 
pamphlets. Further, many sources of o 
cupational information, other than pamph 
lets, are important. This, however, is in 
no sense a criticism of this book but merely a 
precaution to the reader. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
potential value of this book to every school 
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or agency involved to any degree in voca- 
tional guidance and orientation.—Frank M. 

Director, Occupational Op por- 
The Ohio State University. 


FLETCHER, JR., 


funifties Service, 


PERSON AL ITY. By Gardner Murphy. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 


Personality is a comprehensive and massive 
study of the most recent data on how per- 
sonality grows 

In his treatment of the subject matter, 
Gardner Murphy has chosen to use, as he 
terms it, the bisocial approach to the origins 
and structure of the personality. “‘Bisocial”’ 
is defined as that which is biological and, at 
the same time, social. 

The part which organization plays in the 
development of the individual's personality is 
riven a deal of space and emphasis in the book. 
Perhaps the most significant contribution 
made by the author is his discussion of pro- 
jective techniques in Part V (chapters 26-31), 
‘“Wholeness.”’ Here the Gestalt versus the 
Rorschach method is discussed. The author 
prefers the latter. 

Graphology and the Thematic Appercep- 
tion tests, their advantages, and the limita- 
tions of administering them, are also dis- 
cussed. He warns against using any one 
projective technique exclusively. The meth- 
ods are considered more effective if they are 
used to supplement each other in securing 
clinical data relative to the personality of the 
individual. 

The combined glossary, name, and subject 
index and the copious, alphabetized bibliog- 
raphy are excellent aa. To advanced 
students of psychology, social workers, 
counselors, and clinicians dealing with the 
ever-expanding data on the psychology of the 
personality, the book is indispensable.— 
Guiapys P. Granam, Psychological Services, 
Department of Correction, New York City. 


MEASURING AND GUIDING INDIVID- 
UAL GROWTH. By Ben Wood and Ralph 
Haefner. Chicago, Silver Burdett, 1948. 


Pp. 523. $4.60. 


The book presents in a unique manner the 
good old principles of individual differences, 
measuring instruments, and guidance. The 
authors contend that recognition at all levels 
of these three factors is essential to meaning- 


ful learning. The theme is carried throug 
in the form of conversations among ad 
trators,, interested laymen, 
students. 

Part One stresses the individual wit 
unique needs, interests, 1 abilities. J 
done by introducing Douglas and H 
16-year-old sophomore boys, differing w 
characteristic other than sex 


teachers, 


in every 
chronological age 

Part Two discusses types of measur 
struments, such as intelligence tests a 
achievement tests, and their importance 
revealing class needs and individual needs a 
interests. 

The third part of the book will be of 
interest to the trained counselor for it 
with the guidance of individual child: 
The following principles are ba 
for a sound guidance service: (1) an 


quate testing program, (2) asystem of cu i 


tive records, (3) a well-rounded guida: 
philosophy, (4 trained teachers an 
selors, (5) curriculum adjustments to meet 
dividuz needs. 

The authors emphasize the import: anc 
trained ‘anon, placing the responsibilit 
for their training on the it 
stitutions. Only in this way will the ter 
‘teacher’ be re-defined to focus upon the i: 
dividual pupils with their widely differen: 
backgrounds, abilities, and interests. In the 
meantime, administrators must insist that 
teachers be receptive to a guidance atmos- 
phere in the schools. This can be achieved 
only by a careful, thorough plan of in-servicc 
training in guidance for classroom teachers 

This quotation appealed particularly to this 
reader: ‘“There are no misfit children. Ther: 
are only misfit courses of study, misfit text- 
books, and misfit teachers. But in the very 
nature of the case, there can be no mistit 
children. The child is what education is for 
One might as well say that a man does not 
fit his clothes as to say that the child does 
not fit the school.’’—Apan Gou .p, Counselor, 
Rothenberg Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ch 


THE USE OF TESTS IN COLLEGE. B; 
John G. Darley, et al. Washington, D. ( 
American Council on Education, 1947. Pp 
82. $1.00. 


This monograph is a report of the Sub- 
committee on Testing of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work of the American 
Council on Education, and is issued as one of 
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an important series of publications on student 
sersonnel work in colleges and universities. 
[he quality of the report is vouched for by 
the presence as contributors of such eminent 
rechnicians and practitioners as W. B. Alex- 
inder, H. W. Bailey, W. W. Cook, H. A. 
iearton, K. W. Vaughn, and J. G. Darley. 

[he authors attempt to show, with a mini- 
num of technical jargon, the role of case- 
studies in general, and tests in particular, as 

ul sources of information the basic 

loments which students, counselors, teach- 
rs, and administrators in colleges and uni- 
versities must make with respect to such 
roblems as admissions, curricular choice, 
notivation for learning, educational, voca- 
tional and personal adjustment, evaluation of 
tudent progress toward desirable goals, and 
needed curricular change. 

In addition, a useful, although brief, treat- 
ment is given of the broad, basic principles 
which should govern the organization of 
resting services. The final chapter sum- 

arizes the current rationale for the mea- 
urement of behavior. 

The point of view of the committee mem- 
bers is that tests, selected, administered, and 


interpreted ‘under optimal conditions 


taken in conjunction with all the other ava 


able evidence, ‘‘do frequently give informa 
tion of value in forming a judgment or reach 
ing a decision and give it in an economica 
way.’ The authors maintain such a mod 
erate, practical position throughout H 
ever, despite their moderation, they | ) 
duced a document which aims to disturb thx 
complacency of teachers and admit 

who give unquestioning acceptance to trad 


tional methods of student appraisal and evalu 
ation. 


This publication should find its greatest 
usefulness with those numerous teachers and 
administrators who have remained relatively) 
untouched by the many changes in the theory 
and practice of the measurement of va 


aspects of human behavior 
particular emphasis upon achievemen 

ing) which have occurred in the past ten to 
twenty years. It is 
ciently readable to hold their att 
they have been urged, cajoled, or goa 
opening its covers ArtTHUR H. BRAYFIELD 
Assistant Professor of Education, University 
California, Berkeley, California 


McGRAW- 


Guidance Program 


—— 


Psychology for Living 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies psychology to 
high school students’ needs and problems. 


Youth Comes of Age 

Pierce. Designed to help teen-agers develop 
emotional maturity. Specific material on family 
relationships. 


Your Plans for the Future 


Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational 
guidance for the years after high school for 11th 
and 12th grade students. 


A Girl Grows Up— 

New Second Edition 
Fedder. An extensive revision of this popular bool 
for teen-age girls, offering new material on girl 


problems today. 


Do Your Own Thinking 

Scherf. Relates straight thinking to mental 
health, personality improvement, and good study 
habits. 


Your High School Days 

Detjen and Detjen. Orientation to school, cour 
classmates, and teachers; and social guidance; for 
9th and 10th grade students. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 2% Yeu ‘73! 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. (The Develop- 


ment of Written and Performance Tests of 
Achievement for Predicting Job Performance 
of Public Personne] By Dorothy C. Adkins, 
assisted by E. S. Primoff, Harold L. McAdoo, 
C. F. Bridges, and B. Forer. Washington, 
D. C., Government Printing Office, 1947. 
Pp. 292. $1.25. 

This book was originally written as a train- 
ing manual for personnel of the United States 
Civil. Service Commission, but it will be of 
interest to students of measurement and to 
test constructors. There are five chapters in 
the book, titled as follows: 


I Planning a Written Test 
II Constructing and Compiling Written 
Tests 
III Basic Statistical Tools 
IV Analysis of Test Results 
V_ Special Problems in the Development 
otf Performance Tests 


The first chapter emphasizes the necessity 
of ain sea a test outline based on the pooled 
judgments of experts before item construction 
is begun. This isa point that is often entirely 
neglected by unsophisticated testconstructors; 
it is gratifying to find it stressed in this book. 
In Chapter Il, a variety of practical sugges- 
tions for item writers is presented. Chapter 
III discusses statistical devices and concepts 
that should be understood by students of 
measurement and by test constructors. It 
seems likely that most people who find this 
book useful will already have mastered the 
elementary concepts set forth in this chapter, 
but that does not mean that the chapter may 
not prove useful. It seems to the reviewer 
that some of the statistical concepts presented 
in Chapter III are dated and not sufficiently 
accurate. 

In Chapter IV, the authors have considered 
a number of problems and procedures often 
encountered in the analysis of test results. 
Types and uses of norms are discussed, tech- 
niques for determining test reliability and 
test validity are compared and evaluated, and 
a method of item analysis is presented. Many 
of the 1 Joe treated have not commonly been 


discussed systematically in a publication 


easily accessible 40 students; hence, we must 
be grateful to the authors for the presentation 
of these topics in this book. It is the review- 
er’s personal opinion that the value of this 
chapter would have been increased had the 
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authors evaluated the techniques they 
scribed. For example, the system of 
analysis outlined in the chapter has c« 
limitations that have led, in the last ten y 
to the development of alternative proced 
of greater convenience and accuracy. Y<¢ 
student would never realize this from a r¢ 
ing of Chapter IV. 

An excellent feature of the same chapt 
the discussion of the relationships of 
reliability and test validity. Only when « 
constructors come to realize the practical i 
plications of these relationships can we ho 
tor the production of tests that can mea 
within acceptable time-limits the exceedin 
complex abilities displayed in most hum 
behavior of social significance. 

Readers of Occupations will be especially 
interested in the remarkably complete dis 
cussion of the problems encountered in d 
veloping performance tests presented 
Chapter V. Anyone faced with the proble: 
of constructing work-sample tests will find 
this chapter of great value.—Freperick b 
Davis, Professor of Psychology, George Peabod) 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES IN THI 
DETERMINATION OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS POLICIES. By Helen Bake: 
Princeton, Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, 1948. Pp. 81. $2.00. 

The need for business in general to take a 
long, hard look at itself, to understand itself, 
is widely recognized, assuming, of course, 
that its objective is to weld the working 
force, from the president to the last laborer 
hired, into a better working team despite 
‘growing friction and cleavages.’’ Countless 
consultants and industrial relations experts 
have written reams on favored tools of insight 
designed to facilitate such appraisal. This 
latest study by the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of Princeton University is a straight re- 
porting job on ‘‘management procedures in 
the determination of industrial relations 
policies’’ in eighty-four manufacturing com- 
panies which have had a ‘‘long and fruitful 
experience in handling industrial relations 
problems."’ It attempts only to chart the 
route that others have successfully followed, 
but here and there does indicate certain by- 
paths around formidable obstacles to the de- 
velopment of clear-cut policies and their 
understanding. 

A study similar to this one was made in 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


20th Century 
SPEECH VOICE 


CORRECTION 


Edited by EMIL FROESCHELS, M.D. 


MONG the youngest branches of Science, ranks the physiology, pathology and 

therapy of speech and voice. The tremendous social import wince of good 
speech and voice has urged scientists to contribute relatively more to this branch of 
science than to any other. Because of this, speech and voice therapy has developed 
to a remarkably high degree. 

The editor has endeavored to point out the various aspects of speech and voice 
correction, and has chosen numerous collaborators well known in the field, to aid 
him in this task. 

CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 

ELLY SITTIG, Speech and vice Therapist, Federation for the Hlandicapned. New York 

JEANETTE QO. ANDERSON, Ph.D.., Director. Speecl nv Row wd t.ollege Rockford. 1 

Heven Huuick Breese, Speech Clinician, Easton Hospital, Penna.; 

SeD., Director, Institute of Logopedics, Wichila, Kansas; Suvutamiru Speect 

Correclionist, Speech Clinic, Brooklyn College, N. Y.C.; Weuen Scurek Lane, PhD... Prim 

pal, Central Institute for the Deaf; AuGusta Je Ph.D., New York; D 

Rossins, Professor of Psychology, Emerson College, Boston, Managing Trustee, Institute for 

Speech Correction; 5. RicHarp SitveRMAN, Ph.D., Central Institute for the Deaf; Donorny 

Doos, Ed. B.. Instructor, Dept. Speech and Dramat ce. Hlur ler Colle Ve M ye rk 

Scuorr, M. D., D.D.S., New York; ANNrE MooLenaan-Bui, Speech Laryng 


rite a 
Department, University Hospital of Groningen, Holland; Mary Woon Warr 


erly Supervisor of Aurtcular Training of Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, Cal.; Wuaiam 
G. Peacner, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; O. R. BonraaGcen, Director of the Reading Clini 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania; Cuances H. Head, De 


partment of Physics, Washington College, Chesteriown, Md., Frepenica Scumrrz-Svevo 
Voice and Speech Therapist of the Department of Oto-Rhino-Laryngology, City Hospital, We 
fare Island, New York, N. Y.; Cuances R. Strotuer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speect 
and Psychology, Universily of lowa. 


FROM THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Anatomy and Physiology Cleft Palate 

Aphasia and Its Treatment Prosthetic Therapy of Cleft Palate 
Paragrammatism in Children Pathology and Therapy of Stuttering 
Dysarthria Cluttering (Paraphrasia Praeceps 

Alalia Hearing Rehabilitation 

Psychic Deafness in Children Disorders of Articulation Due to Gunshot 


The Education of the Deaf Child Wounds of the Head and Neck in World 
Acoustic Education in Children War Il 
Acoustic Training for Adults Remedial Reading and General Semantics 


Dyslalia hduc ation of the Speaking Voice 
Educational Therapy for the Hard of Hear- | Education and Re-education of the Singing 
ing: Speech Reading Voice 
Rhinolalia Voice Training After Laryngectomy 
$6.00 
LIMITED EDITION 15 East 40th St., Dept. 204, New York 16, N. Y. 
ORDER NOW! Please send me. copies of 20TH CENTURY SPEECH AND VOICE COR. 
PHILOSOPHICAL RECTION, at $6.00 per copy. 
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1938, and the findings of the two were com- 
pared. Over the years, it seems that some 
progress has been made in organizing effec- 
tively the human structure of business in order 
to give the corporate structure being. The 
most important changes in determination of 
industrial relations policies seem to be (1) 
wider participation of all levels of executives 
in their development; and (2) final recogni- 
tion that general management policies have a 
tremendous impact on employee relations. 

This is a good survey but, in my opinion, 
will have more substance when it can be 
studied along with its companion-piece on 
“the communication of policies’’ which is 
now in the works. The farther down the 
supervisory line we go for opinions on our 
policies, that is, the closer we get to the level 
that has to administer them, the more cer- 
tain we become that what is good for the em- 
ployee is good for the business.—Samuet S$. 
Dairy, Assistant Personnel Manager, Marshall 
Field and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


EDUCATION FOR AN INDUSTRIAL AGE. 
By Alfred Kahler and Ernest Hamburger. 
Ithaca and New York. Published for the 
Institute of World Affairs by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 334. $3.75. 

This is an essential book for counselors 
who wish to know more about education for 
occupations. It is both helpful and refresh- 
ing to encounter an educational document 
which ts at the same time factual and notional, 
realistic and idealistic, objective and subjec- 
tive, which deals with jobs as phases of 
people's lives: what they do, how they learn 
to do it well, and by so doing learn to live 
effectively and worthily. Against a back- 
ground of conservative German education— 
technically effective but socially deficient— 


FOR GROUP WORK IN GUIDANCE 
Four books by R. Floyd Cromwell and M.D. Parmenter 
GROWING UP. Just published. Considers twenty-seven topics. 
Text and nment sections written in interesting and well 
illustrated. Planned particularly for grades 7, 8 and/or 9. 
Single copy .50 Fifty or more .45 each 


OCCUPATIONS COURSE TEXT-NOTEBOOKS 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE— 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS— 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK— 
These three books provide text and exercise material useful in 
teaching “Occupations” at the grade 9 or higher level. More 
than 300,000 copies sold to date. 

Single copy .40 Fifty or more .36 each 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Box 89, Niagara Square Station, Buffalo 1, N.Y. or available from 
The Psychological C orporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y¥ 


the authors have analyzed and evaluated 
American system with skill and wisdom and 
have drawn valid conclusions as to its orienta- 
tion in the years tocome. While their them: 
is ‘preparation for jobs’’—a// kinds of jobs 
for all kinds of people—they think of su 
vocational education as being also soun 
general education. They point out: 

“In the recent spate of literature on educa- 
tional issues, the of the liberal! 
arts have launched a vigorous offensive in 
support of their particular educational aims 

Ende theme in all discussions is the 
warning against vocationalism and speciali- 
zation. With these warnings we can find no 
fault. It is true that vocational educatio 
implies a certain degree of specializatio: 
which is essential to the realization of its 
goal of practical occupational preparation 
But a sound vocational education program 
does not prevent a student from getting a 
balanced general education. The danger of 
vocationalism exists only when the principles 
and aims of a fully rounded education are 
neglected. Indeed, if vocational education 
in its future development conscientious! 
assumes the duties of any truly organic 
education, its work may well proceed on a 
sounder basis than that of certain liberal arts 
programs which, too, in their own way, run 
the risk of being dangerously narrow. 
Neither such programs nor any others can 
claim to be an integrating force unless the} 
help the student to find and fill his proper 
niche in the social and economic life of our 
time.”’ 

In other words, sound education of any 
kind comprehends sound guidance for all 
phases of life. As indicated by a few of the 
chapter headings, the book provides informa- 
tion essential to effective counseling: ‘‘In- 
dustrial Trends and Occupational Distribu- 
tion,”’ ‘“Types and Aims of In-School Voca- 
tional Education and Training,”’ ‘“Technical 
and Vocational High School Curriculums,"’ 
“Technical Institutes,’’ ‘‘Statistical Survey 
of Vocational Education and Training,” 

“Informal In-Employment Training,’’ ‘*Ap- 
prenticeship: Its Organization and Status,” 

‘Attitudes of Management and Labor toward 
Vocational Education and Training, Problems 
and Recommendations.’’ Appendices include 
useful Notes on General Education, In- 
School Vocational Education and Training, 


‘and Apprenticeship in Great Britain, Ger- 


many, Switzerland, and U.S.S.R 
The book is remarkably free from miscon- 
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ceptions and errors. However, because of its 
bearing upon the authors’ thesis, it must be 
pointed out that the following statement is 
incorrect: ‘‘Federally aided vocational high 
schools are required to devote at least 50 per 
cent of the instruction time to shop work, 25 
to related subjects, and not more than 25 per 
cent to cultural subjects."’ All the law says, 
as the authors themselves quote it, is that 
‘at least half of the time . . . be given to prac- 
tical work on a usefuj or productive basis."’ 
The other half of the time may be given to 
any subjects whatsoever, and in view of the 
fact that even practical work has cultural 
values, and that certain vocational high 
schools are now providing some of their 
pupils with a fifty per cent cultural program, 
it is patent that the Smith-Huglies Act need 
not be revised, as advocated by the authors, 
in order that their highly commendable 
recommendations for a well-integrated and 
well-rounded education may be carried out. 
In fact, all the authors’ findings and recom- 
mendations present the strongest arguments 
for operation within the existing legal frame- 
work. 

The gathering of material for this volume 
has been a cooperative effort on the part of a 
number of members of the Institute of World 
Affairs, to whom great credit is due for care- 
ful research and sound judgment. Adolph 
Lowe, Executive Director of Research, points 
out: ‘The very extensive and time-consuming 
investigations on which the book is based 
were made possible by the generous assistance 
of the Board of Directors of the Hebrew 
Technical Institute of New York City. The 
lasting gratitude of the Institute of World 
Affairs, as well as of the authors, is due them, 
especially Dr. K. George Falk, William Dubi- 
lier, Solon E. Friedeberg, and Charles Mayer. 
Not only did they grant us unstinting materia] 
support; they also showed their unflagging 
interest in the substance of our work, and 
their expert advice proved of great value 
in many matters relating to the theory and 
practice of vocational education." 

At a time when the old academic versus 
vocational arguments are again rampant, the 
authors’ concluding words hold great signifi- 
cance: 

“Since college requirements mold the 
character of the institutions from which their 
students are drawn, the statements made by 
liberal arts educators have an influence that 
penetrates far beyond these colleges. Thus 
any over-emphasis on their part on the 


Basketball ... Volleyball 
Soccer .... . Softball 
Touch Football . . . Golf 
Tennis .. Track and Field 


215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 


skills of these sports! 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRANE 


Here's a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes, in the gym or on the grounds. It 
offers a coordinated selection of 215 tested, 
competitive athletic skills games for im- 
proving pupils’ skills in 8 chief sports. The 
book makes scoring games of the skills 
themselves. And there’s a chapter of gradu- 
ated skills games on each sport. 

In the 7 chapters preceding the games 
section, the organization and methods of 
teaching an athletic skills program are de- 
veloped in terms of accepted educational 
principles. And instead of calling for more 
money for athletic equipment, this book 
throughout is full of information on ways 
and means of providing equipment at little 
cost... or no cost whatever. Order a copy 
today for 10-day free examination. 


Net prof. price $2.20— 10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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ties, the social sciences, or the physi- 
es, has direct bearing on the second- 
schools and, in fact, contains a threat to 

ty of the public secondary school sys- 

¢ The school cannot possibly nul- 
ty their significant achievement in having 
ted vocational education and train- 

r sphere. The need is too great to 

ermit their withdrawal from the field. 
eral arts educators should therefore accord 
al education its rightful place in a 
fucational program, in order to avoid 
cavage among secondary schools. 

s nothing in the pedagogical 

as such to cause such a cleavage. 
[he recommendations made by this study, 
vocational extremism, are based 
ch for a synthesis of educational aims 
refor ntain no threat to this favor- 
As here conceived, voca- 
ation does not compete with the 
umanistic education; on the 
lies some of the latter's 
soundest principles—learning by 
preparation for life, and the integra- 
f education with the actual social pro- 


1 
fartruliv h 


embDOc 


also embodies the oldest and soundest 
principles of vocational and educational gui- 
IN J. Kevver, Principal, Metro- 
Vocational High School, New York City. 
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Outstanding Books 


ind vocational counselors appear on the list of 

Ourstanding Educational Books of 1947," 
selected by the Staff of the Education Depart- 
mene of Baltimore's Enoch Pratt Free Library: 

Erickson, C. E., and Smith, G. E. Or- 
ganization and Administration of Guidance Ser- 
veces. 276 pp. McGraw-Hill. $3.00. Contains 
specific suggestions on administrative machi- 
nery for all types of schools, based on actual 


The following books of interest to advisers 


practices 

Strang, Ruth. Educational Guidance: Its 
Principles and Practice. 268 pp. Macmillan. 
$2.90. Source book of organization, 
methods, and materials. 

U. S. Office of Education. Vocational 
Education Division. Guide to Occupational 


Choice and Training (Bulletin No. 236, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Series No. 15). 
Prepared by W. J. 


Greenleaf. 150 pp. 


$.35. An 
suggestions, books 


Superintendent of Documents. 
notated bibliography; 
and materials for guidance programs. Has 
reference value. 

(Note: A complete listing of 1947 publica 
tions in the field of education appears in the 
April number of the Phi Delta Kappan, 


in School and Society as formerly. ) 
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Publications Received 


Educational Opportunites of Greater Boston for 
Adults. (Catalog No. 26, 1948-1949). Com- 
piled by Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change, 18 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts, 1948. Pp. 142. $1.00. 


A selective list of day and evening classes for adult 
the Boston area. An Index of Courses refers the reader « 
specific information about courses of study. A complet 
Description of Schools listed is found in the back of ¢! 
book. Cross-references are provided to facilitate t 
finding of the exact course desired. A Boston Red Feather 
service, the Exchange provides adult education servi 
educational information, and counseling, with no f 
charged either schools or individuals served. 


Vocationally Yours. Prepared by the Pro- 
gram Department, Camp Fire Girls, Inc 
Camp Fire Outfitting Company, 704-706 
Broadway, New York 3, 1948. Pp. 47 
$.75. 

A unique vocational booklet giving the inside angle 
ten different careers for women, as set forth by wome: 


leaders in the various fields. Here, for the young wom: 
uncertain of which career to choose, are practical, friend]; 


talks by successful women, covering these occupations 


teaching, homemaking, writing, decorating, designing 
singing, merchandising, illustrating, women in industry 
a jobs with people. ‘How to Choose,"’ the lead 
article, was written by Christine Melcher and discusses 
the choosing of a vocation in general, how to narrow 
down the final choice, and where to go for advice and 
information. The booklet was prepared to meet the 
expressed need of young girls for just such help from 
women already successful in their fields. High school 
counselors and those who must answer the career ques- 
tions of the young will find this of invaluable assistance 
in their work. ‘Take Stock of Your Assets,"’ indexing 
the value of high school subjects in nine typical busi- 
nesses, is also included, reprinted from Charm. 


How to Make a Wage Survey. David W. 
Belcher and Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14. $1.00. 

A booklet prepared by staff members of the Industrial 
Relations Center, methods and procedures for 


the development of satisfactory wage surveys; also points 
out difficulties encountered in making such surveys. 
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rectory of Private Business Schools. Pp. 48. 42nd Street, New York 18, Revised 
tpproved Technical Institutes. Pp. 48. Na- Pp. 389. $2.75 


1al Council, 839 Seventeenth St., N. W., Thorough revision of a pioneer textbook. 1 
Washington 6, D. C., 1948. Free. (Please Dean of Women, Eastern School for Physicia 
: has had wide experience in the offices of phy 
ention OccUPATIONS. ) teaching student medical secretar | 
Three useful directories and handbooks offered to all edition is section on secretarial du 
nal guidance counselors and VA advisers. Latest veteran patients, also a chapt 
niques and one on dental secretarial d M 
2,000 medical terms, as well as a list of | 


na 


Company Wage Policies: A Survey of Patterns and abbreviations, are to be fou 
. ection 
ind Experience. Richard A. Lester. Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton Univer- 
> If You Want a Job Act N Heles 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey, 1948. $1.50. 


Report of survey among 107 firms. The most impor- 
t factors in determining wage policies are wages paid 
mpeting firms, union pressures, and cost of living 


Woodward. 1948. Copies may be or 
direct from author, P. O. Box 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Pp. 32. $.75 


xe surveys and job evaluation formulas were comm 
any companies C ympany wage policies d »> not ac 


with economists’ wage theorics. 

Exploring Individual Differences. American ¢ many | 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., trend blica 

th 

October, 1948. $1.50 she 

Eight papers presented at Conferences on Testing Prob- Vocational Guida Department and tl 

ems, New York City, November 1, 194 projective service of the YWCA, and is trained i rk 
techniques, differential! criteria, tests of the young job-seeker's practical need 


Successful vocational guidance— 


depends upon up-to-date, authoritative job information. SRA’s Ocecupationa: 
Briefs provide such information on 250 major job field those fields which 
employ over 80°, of America’s workers or which are the glamour jobs young peop! 


want to know about 

Job description—requirements—opportunities—wages—and other essential in 
formation is presented in each well-illustrated, four page Brief. Each Bre 
has been checked and approved by a noted authority in the field. One hundred 
and twenty-five of these are included in each volume. An attractive, loose-leat 
leatherette binder (10'/, x 11/2) makes it possible to remove individual Briefs 


Valuable job information plus help for the reader or teacher: 


(1) Reader’s Manual to help young people make wise vocational plans 

(2) Instructor’s Manual—How to present and use occupational in 
formation in counseling. 

(3) A classified list of jobs arranged according to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. 

Can be kept current and up-to-date by the regularly revised Briefs published 
monthly by SRA. Write now for 


SRA Occupational Briefs on America’s Major Job Fields 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES e 228 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 


Home Study Blue Book. A directory of ap- Handbook for the Medical Secretar) Mur 
ed correspondence schools. Pp. 32. Bredow. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 33 
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ATTENTION 


Counselors! 


* Reprints now ready 


for immediate order 


=" Be ready to answer 


clients’ queries 


COUNSELING STUDENTS ON 
THE DRAFT: BASIC DATA 
(reprinted from OCCUPATIONS, October, 1948) 
prepared by 
Harry A. Jager and Arthur L. Benson 
s Explains the new Draft 

Regulations. 


ms Answers your sixty 
most-asked questions. 


s Nine full pages of 
invaluable, authentic, 
draft information. 


ORDER COPIES AT ONCE 
for yourself and clients 


$.10 each 
$.05 each 


1 to 24 copies 


Order of 25 or more 


@ Please enclose stamps or cash with order 


addressed to the Headquarters Office of 


THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


82 Beaver Street, Room 510 
New York 5, N. Y. 


OCCUPATIONS 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 


Conference Leader's Guide. Waldo E. Fisher 
Bookstore, California Institute of Tech, 
nology, Pasadena 4, California. Pp. 2g 
$1.00. 


A practical guide in outline form for conference leader 
Contains suggestions on how to get ready for the cop. 
ference, how to lead a conference, how to follow up and 
check results. A suggested form for the writing 
minutes is found in the appendix. 


Industrial Training. John M. Brophy, com- 
piler; Bradford Shaw, bibliographer. N.Y 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela. 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
1948. Pp. 32. Single copies free to New 
York State residents;. more than 5 copies 
or single copies to out-of-state residents, 
$.10 each. 


A convenient index of periodical, book, and pamphle 
material directly concerned with industrial training 
Lists more fully than most other sources periodica 
literature on industrial training published during th 
years 1944-1947, inclusive. Readings are grouped under 
such general heads as Apprenticeship Training, Business 
Training, Safety Training, Orientation Training 


Vocational Training of Adults in the United 
Kingdom. International Labour Office, Wash 
ington Branch, 1525 Jefferson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1948. Pp. 88. $.50. 


First in a series of monographs to be prepared by the 
International Labour Office for the purpose of assisting 
governments, employers, and trade unions on problem 
of vocational guidance and related problems in man- 
power. Each monograph is to deal with specific labor 
training problems as met by various countries. The 
present bulletin is confined to the action of the United 
Kingdom in organizing special training centers for adult 
wallen to provide a future supply of skilled labor for 
essential industries 


Teaching as a Career (Bull. 1947, No. ll— 


$.15); A Summary of Teacher Certification Re- 
quirements, 1947-48 (Circ. No. 233—Free); 
Suggestions for Securing Teaching Positions 
(Circ. No. 244—Free); Teacher Placement, 


Registration and Related Service, 1948 (Circ 
No. 209—Free). Prepared by Benjamin W. 
Frazier. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1948. 


Answers such questions about the teaching profession 
as, consider teaching?’’ ‘‘What are the require- 
ments for teaching?’’ ‘‘How can I get a job teaching?’ 
Of practical help to the counselor in advising those inter- 
ested in this field. The first-named bulletin sizes up what 
it means to be a teacher; the second tells how to mect the 
regular and emergency standards of the various states; 
the third gives sensible advice on how to go about find- 
ing a teaching job; the fourth adds supplementary in- 
formation to provide a well-rounded picture of the field. 
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